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leave the Home. 


NATIONAL CHILDREN’S 
HOME 


(Founded by Dr Stephenson, 1869) 


Need alone determines the admission of a child. Each application 
is decided on its merits, irrespective of class or creed. 


There are 40 Branches of the Home in various parts of the country. 
The children live in small families. No uniforms are worn. 


The children are given a good education and vocational guidance. 
An After-Care Department gives advice and assistance when they 


Nearly 39,000 boys and girls have already been helped. The 
number now being cared for is over 3,000. 

The Home still depends on voluntary support. Funds are urgently 
needed to meet the greatly increased cost of maintaining the work. 


Chief Offices: HIGHBURY PARK, LONDON, N.5 
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Men 


Editorial Comments 


AUTOMATION 


FEW months ago, in an article in The Christian Century, it was stated that 
the Ford Motor Company has a new factory near Cleveland in which 

machines perform 532 operations without workmen being involved on the line. 
except to replace worn-out tools. The Raytheon Manufacturing Compariy has 
anew radio assembly plant which turns out 1,000 radio sets per ¢ y; it is run 
by two men, and replaces a hand-assembly method which required 200. In 
the petroleum industry there is a refinery which needs only twelve men to do 
work which used to require 800. 

It is clear that in some directions automation is bringing about a major 
revolution, though there are others where its methods are less successful. 
There is a machine at Manchester University, for instance, which has written 
anumber of love-letters. It works on two basic types of sentences and a vocabu- 
lary from Roget’s Thesaurus, and can type them out at the rate of one a minute 
for hours without repeating itself. One sample runs as follows: 


Honey Dear,—My sympathetic affection beautifully attracts your affectionate 
enthusiasm. You are my loving adoration: my breathless adoration. My fellow feeling 
breathlessly hopes for your dear eagerness. My lovesick adora:.on cherishes your avid 


ardour 
Yours wistfully, 


M.U.C. 


We cannot feel that this particular sphere is one in which the autornatic machine 
will find its greatest usefulness, and although with automation the saving of 
time is considerable and the originality of expression certainly quite striking, 
love-letters will probably continue to be written mainly by the older method. 

In the right sphere, however, automation can work miracles, and the right 
sphere is an extremely large one. There is no doubt that it has come to stay, 
and that it will be increasingly used. Jt is very much to be welcomed, because 
of the increase of efficiency which it brings; but like every increase in man’s 
powers it brings dangers with it, and it is necessary that those dangers should 
be seen and guarded against. Moral and religious questions are inevitably 
involved, and Christian people must seek to know the will of God in connexion 
with them and must make it known as well as they are able. 

We have therefore asked three writers to contribute articles to help us to 
understand what is happening, what dangers a < likely to be met with, and what 
Christian principles are involved. Mr Jack Hollingum describes what auto- 
Mation is, Mr Moses Parker considers the problems from the point of view of 
the trade unions, and Mr Falder deals with the matter as it is seen from the 
side of the management. In this editorial we will try to set down the situation 
Which the Church is likely to face, and the danger points at which Christian 
principles will have to be applied. 

First, our writers seem to be agreed that the growth of automation will result 
in an increase of leisure. Now an increase of leisure is a good thing if people 
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know what to do with it; and if they use their new leisure for the service of 
others and the cultivation of their own minds and spirits, the result will be very 
good indeed. But the plain fact is that many people do not know how to use the 
leisure which they already have; and if they are given more, it will only be 
an added opportunity for indulging in trivial entertainment, seeking undesirable 
excitement, and making trouble. The Church therefore has the urgent task of 
helping men to know and accept the Christian use of leisure. 

How far this increase in leisure will go is difficult to say, but it will certain} 
not be a general all-round increase. We have already suggested that there are 
spheres of life to which automation cannot be applied at all, and there will 
therefore be many people such as doctors, teachers, creative artists of all kinds, 
agriculturalists, caterers, and domestic workers, who will be as busy as they 
have always been. We wonder, too, whether there will be any more leisure for 
young people, even those who are entering industries where automation is used. 
They will need a great deal more training than they receive at present, and if 
they are to achieve promotion they will have to become increasingly well equipped. 
Presumably this will mean not only a longer period of study before they start 
work, but still more night classes afterwards. When we add to this the proba- 
bility of a four-shift day and the possibility that the new machines will be run 
for seven days a week in order to make their use economic, it will be seen that 
it is not going to be easy to organize the activities of our churches. 

Secondly, automation is going to result in more money and a higher standard 
of living. These again are good if people know how to deal with them. But an 
abundance of possessions is always dangerous, and particularly so to people 
who have not been accustomed to it. There are many people nowadays who 
have not learnt how to save, or indeed why they should do so, and there are 
still more who do not practise any systematic giving. A lady of our acquaint- 
ance, who has been in the habit of using a certain kind of account book in which 
to keep records of her personal income and expenditure, recently found that in 
the latest edition the columns which had been headed ‘gifts’ had been omitted. 
She asked for some other account book in which they appeared, but the shop- 
keeper had none. It seemed that they were not wanted nowadays and so no one 
published a book with them in. It is clear that there is already a great need for 
the Church to teach people—both outside its own membership and within it— 
about the Christian attitude to money and possessions, and that that need is 
going to be intensified. 

Thirdly, automation will alter the kind of work that people do and the con- 
ditions in which it is done. The Church ought to be very much concerned with 
matters of this kind. It may be necessary to stress, for example, that workers 
must never be treated as anything less than persons. Henry Ford once remarked 
that the ideal worker on his assembly line would be a trained ape; we do not 
want any jobs of that kind to be created as a result of automation. Fortunately, 
it looks as if automation is likely to reduce them; for purely mechanical repeti- 
tive jobs are those that can best be done by automatic means. In factories which 
are only semi-automatic, however, there may well be a number of jobs to be 
done that are no more than ‘machine minding’, and the Christian conscience 
must be alive to see that the workers are not made to feel like mere pieces of 
machinery themselves. 





EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


The expense of automation and the quantity of work that must be done in 
order to make its use economic may result in the disappearance of the small 
factory and the growth of immense companies. Since, however, it will be 

ible to do the work with so many fewer people, perhaps we shall manage to 
avoid the danger of companies so immense that no individual employee feels of 
any importance and that there is no personal relationship between the manage- 
ment and the workers. This is, however, something to be watched. 

Actually, of course, the worker will have much more power than he has had 
before. The larger the machine, the more costly will be any mistake in operating 
it, and the more expensive will be any delay in workiag it. Perhaps more 
important still is the fact that the larger and more elaborate the machine, the 
greater the havoc that can be wrought by a handful of m:n who refuse to work 
some part of it. The worker is going to have immense power in his hands, and 
he will need to have a strong sense of responsibility if he is not to misuse it. 
There is obviously need here for the teaching of the Church on the Christian 
attitude to work. 

Fourthly, we shall need to watch our sense of values. If we are not careful, 
education will become more and more a matter of training people to earn their 
living rather than training them to become full personalities. Moreover, 
technical training, unlike training in the arts, is not concerned with judgements 
of value, and if the one is to be unduly increased at the expense of the other, 
men’s sense of values is likely to be under-developed. Again, there is danger in 
the sharp distinction that may very well be made between those who are clever 
enough to have a technical training and those who are not, and there will be 
need to stress the fact that a man’s importance, either to his fellow men or to 
God, does not depend on his brain power. Further, the fact that the wages 
paid by industries using automation will be far higher than those paid by 
industries which cannot use it, and than those which are paid to doctors, 
teachers, etc., may well result in a quite erroneous standard of values being 
applied to man’s various occupations. And yet again, if there is to be an attempt 
to have machines in use seven days a week, we shall need to be clearer than we 
are at present about the Christian use of Sunday. 

Fifthly, there is the danger of unemployment. As the succeeding articles will 
show, this is unlikely to be a permanent result of automation. It may, neverthe- 
less, very well be a temporary result; and during the intermediate period while 
automation is being adopted, it is one of the things which will have to be watched. 
Other things which will no doubt take place during this intermediate period are 
the training of workers in new techniques and perhaps their movement to new 
centres. All this will cause a certain unsettlement and even disruption of life, 
and it will no doubt mean that there will be a good deal of additional pastoral 
work to be done by the churches, and that they will have to be prepared to 
adapt themselves to change. 

It thus seems clear that the Church will need considerable flexibility if it is to 
meet the new opportunities and challenges of an Age of Automation. It may 
have to revise some of its methods, arrangements for meetings and times of 
services. It will have to be alert to encourage fair treatment of workers during 
an unsettled interim period, and be prepared to help those who find the required 
new adjustments difficult. It must preach and teach about such subjects as the 
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right use of Sunday, leisure and money, and about the right attitude to work, 
Indeed it must do a good deal more than preach and teach about them; it must 
exemplify them in the lives of its members. It must proclaim and make mazi. 
fest a sound sense of values, particularly concerning the worth of man, the 
purpose of education, and the relative importance of various kinds of work, 
Truly there is much to be done. It would not be amiss if it were to start now, 








WHAT IS AUTOMATION ? 


OR THE past two or three years a favourite character with the cartoonists 
has been a bald, angular gentleman whose body appears to be a well-riveted 
water tank, arms and legs fixed on like an advertisement for liquorice allisorts, 
and head made from a coal-scuttle. His eyes are dial indicators, and for a top- 
knot he has a large radio valve—or a television aerial if he is really fashionable. 
Nobody imagines that any such creature as this is ever likely to exist; his 
ludicrous mock humanity is, rather, a protest by ordinary people who see little 
hope of understanding the complicated machines which the specialists are now 
producing. There is nothing very impressive in the appearance of a computer, 
or of many automatic machines; they are hardly likely to follow railway engines 
as the hobby of some of our clergy. For this reason, perhaps, one is inclined 
to be rather incredulous, and perhaps a little frightened, about the power that 
is being attributed to them. 

Hair-raising accounts are given from time to time in the Press about the 
effects that automation will have upon our lives. Sometimes these prophesies 
are irresponsible and show ignorance of essential facts. It is my hope in this 
article to give some indication of the developments that are now going on, 80 
that a more reasoned appraisal can be made. 

Automatic processes are by no means a new thing in industry. As far back as 
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1784 an American, Oliver Evans, built an entirely automatic factory outside 
Philadelphia. It was a continuously-operating flour mill which, using water- 
wer to drive a network of conveyors as well as the grinding machinery, 
required no human labour from the time the grain was received at the mill until 
it had been processed into finished flour. A forerunner of the modern computer 
was designed in 1822 by the English mathematician Charles Babbage, and the 
only reason it was never built was that the parts had to be made with a precision 
quite unobtainable at that time. Not to be outdone, even the Royal Navy’s 
‘victualling office’ had by 1833 mechanized the production of biscuits. 

Since that time mechanization has been applied increasingly in a widening 
range of industries, and some people are therefore saying that there is nothing 
new in automation. Their attitude is a healthy reaction against those who would 
impose their science fiction on life, but I believe it underrates certain factors 
which have at least acquired a new significance in recent years. 


NEW FEATURES OF AUTOMATION 


Automation has become sufficiently important to have a name of its own because 
of the joint pressure of technical developments and economic requirements. 
The cost of human labour is rising very rapidly, with the result that firms are 
searching for ways of using their employees’ time as efficiently as possible. As 
manpower becomes more expensive, so higher and higher degrees of mechan- 
ization become economically possible. With some types of production, too, the 
speed and accuracy needed today would put an intolerable strain on men using 
the semi-mechanized methods of the past. 

Meeting these demands for more automatic methods, there have been a 
number of technical developments during and since the war, of which two are of 
far-reaching importance. The first has the unprepossessing name of ‘automatic 
feedback control’; the other is the electronic computer. Neither is new in 
principle, but both have reached new levels of usefulness. 

The ordinary person finds automatic feedback control such a simple and 
obvious matter that he never gives it a thought. He uses it every time he reaches 
for a packet of cigarettes. It is simply a system of control which regulates itself 
as it goes along. In picking up the cigarettes, your eye steers your hand towards 
the packet, correcting its movement until it gets there. Even if you can do it 
without looking, the control is there, guiding your hand in the direction your 
brain has planned for it. 

Although we use it unconsciously, automatic feedback control can be quite a 
complicated affair when applied to a machine. It requires some sort of standard, 
such as speed or temperature, a means of measuring departures from the 
standard, and a device that will give continuous correction of the process 
according to the amount of error. 

An early example was the governor which James Watt was fitting to his steam 
engines before the end of the eighteenth century. It was a simple mechanical 
device to keep an engine running at constant speed. Better known, perhaps, is the 
Regulo or other thermostat fitted to your oven to bring it to any temperature 
you want, and keep it there. If something cold is put in the oven, cooling it 
down, the gas or electricity is automatically turned up until the temperature 
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returns to its original level. Very much more complicated is the automatic 
pilot which takes complete control of an aeroplane and keeps it flying on any 
given course. 

Recent years have seen great developments i in controls of this type, and they 
are obviously of very great importance in providing the self-correcting element 
that is necessary for an automatic process. 

The other outstanding technical development is sometimes called the 
electronic brain. This popular name for the electronic computer is not entirely 
misleading. In fact, just as a man’s use of his hands is similar to the operation 
of automatic feedback control, so the human nervous system appears to work 
in a way which is strikingly similar to the operation of a computer. Some 
scientists have, indeed, been so impressed by these points of resemblance that 
they are trying to gain a closer understanding of the human brain through such 
electrical and electronic models. 

Computers are of two types—analogue and digital. Analogue machines, 
as their name implies, provide a model of the problem they are designed to 
solve. The flow of liquid through a network of pipes, for example, may be 
simulated by constructing electrical circuits in which resistances and other 
elements correspond to different parts of the hydraulic system. Very complex 
problems of many types can be solved quickly and relatively cheaply with 
analogue computers. 

It is in digital computers, however, that the most striking developments have 
taken place in recent years. Digital computers are basically counting machines; 
they deal directly with numbers. And one of the most remarkable qualities of 
the electronic machines is their speed. Basic steps in calculations are carried 
out in millionths of a second. Their value in complex mathematical calculations 
is obvious, but computers are also designed which can handle very large numbers 
of simple calculations. 

Besides performing calculations, computers have a ‘memory unit’ or store, 
which can hold a vast amount of information ready for immediate use, and a 
control element which schedules the operations of the machine and makes 
automatic checks on calculations as they proceed. 

Computers are by no means limited in their scope to mathematical calcula- 
tions. They can just as readily solve logical problems, and have been ‘pro- 
grammed’ to play games like draughts, and to solve chess problems. Calcula- 
tion is done by means of what are known as ‘binary numbers’ instead of decimals. 
There are only two digits, 0 and 1, so that instead of counting 0, 1, 2, 3, 4,5... 
the computer counts 0, 1, 10, 11, 100, 101... The 1 and the 0 correspond to 
‘on’ and ‘off’ Positions of a device like a switch, and they can equally well 
represent ‘yes’ and ‘no’, or ‘right’ and ‘wrong’. A computer can also ‘make 
decisions’ by comparing figures, or situations, and selecting one according to 
some predetermined standard. 


SOME APPLICATIONS 
Automation means much more than the fitting of automatic devices to existing 
plant and machinery. It requires a fresh look at a product or service in the light 
of the latest developments. So we shall find that the design of many things will 
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change to make them more suitable for automatic production. Indeed, the 
insides of some radio sets are already looking very different, with a tangle of 
wires replaced by ‘printed circuits’. 

Potential fields for automation are very many, but there is a vast area of life 
where it is never likely to intrude to any great extent. The following list of 
unaffected industries is given in the recent report published by Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office: agriculture, forestry, and fishing; mining and quarrying; 
clothing (not textiles); building; professional services; entertainment, catering, 
and domestic service. 

Process industries, such as oil-refining, are already largely automatic, and 
for them automation is making its impact chiefly in rendering processes self- 
regulating, so that they can carry on with the minimum of attention. It will 
certainly not bring them any serious problems of unemployment. 

For the engineering industry it is not easy to say how far automation will go. 
The answer depends largely on economic factors. Completely automatic 
factories do exist. There is one in Moscow, for example, making ball bearings 
and taper roller bearings. It turns out 14 million bearings a year and employs 
in all—from the director to the cleaner—178 people on two shifts, or an average 
of eighty-nine per shift. Automatic operation includes control and packing. 
No human intervention is needed, from receipt of the rough tube or blanks from 
which the rings are made at the beginning of the line to the despatch of wrapped 
and labelled cartons at the end. 

Other factories have reached the stage of partial automation, either by using 
a number of automatic machines between which parts are handled by automatic 
mechanisms or by using ‘transfer machines’. The latter have had some publicity 
in connection with the motor car industry, where they are used for manufacturing 
the main engine parts. A cylinder head, for example, will be machined in this 
way, being pushed automatically step by step between the stations of a long 
machine, different operations being carried out at each station. 

A certain amount of automatic feedback control is in use on these manu- 
facturing lines, but as far as I know computers have not yet been used for overall 
control of a line. Some fascinating machines are being produced incorporating 
automatic feedback. They will machine, say, the spindle of an electric motor, 
which is then passed to a unit on the machine which checks the dimensions and 
adjusts the machine if they are over or under the correct size. Finished pieces 
are then sorted according to their size. 

Computers are being used to control individual machines of a very interesting 
type. These machines will carry out a great variety of complicated operations of 
metal-cutting in accordance with instructions which are given to the computer. 
The person ‘programming’ the computer (which combines analogue and digital 
functions) works from a drawing of the part to be produced, and translates the 
dimensions on the drawing into perforations punched in a paper tape. He also 
punches in instructions regarding cutting speeds and feeds, and other informa- 
tion. The computer takes this ‘raw’ information and from it works out the correct 
movements for the machine to produce the part. It may then record the in- 
formation on a magnetic tape, which is played back through a unit attached to 
the machine as often a. ~2quired. 

It is sometimes said that automation requires standardized and inflexible 
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production, and to a large extent this is true of transfer machines. A computer. 
controlled machine tool, however, is extremely adaptable, and such machines 
are being used, for example, in the aircraft industry, where often very smal] 
numbers of one type are produced. 

As has already been suggested, computers may in future be used in a different 
way, to exercise supervision over an entire manufacturing process—checking 
the efficient running of machines, either correcting them where necessary or 
giving an alarm where maintenance is required, controlling stocks of work in 
progress, and so on. 


THE AUTOMATIC OFFICE 
Many large companies already use a great deal of machinery in their offices, 
where very large payrolls, stock records and accounts are handled, but the 
introduction of digital computers is likely to bring about some far-reaching 
changes. 

Computers for office work are rather different from those needed in scientific 
establishments, and not many are yet built in this country. The calculations 
they have to handle are no more than simple arithmetic, but they must have a 
large ‘memory’, giving immediate access to a mass of information. Payroll 
calculations, for example, would require a store giving rates of pay and tax 
information for every employee. 

Besides taking over clerical work, computers can also deal with many situations 
that are often believed to require ‘skilled managerial decisions’. Many decisions 
of management are determined entirely (or should be determined entirely) by 
the available facts, and a computer that supplies the facts can also make and 
execute the decisions. Looking, perhaps, not far ahead, a computer keeping a 
record of the rate at which materials are being used in the factory could check 
against stock levels and type out an order to the correct supplier, stating the 
quantity required. It could schedule the manufacture of the various products, 
determining the most efficient number to be made in a batch, planning the work 
of each machine to keep it fully occupied, and taking into account delivery 
dates and present stock levels. In an automatic factory, it could initiate and 
follow through the actual manufacture of the products. 

There is a growing number of statistical aids available to senior people in 
industry to help them in forecasting and in making important decisions. The 
calculations, however, are often so lengthy that they would take too long by 
ordinary methods to be of any use. Computers are becoming useful in this 
field by making available a great deal of valuable information quickly enough to 
enable corrective or other action to be taken. 


HOW FAST WILL AUTOMATION COME? 


The effect that automation will have upon our society depends to some extent 
on the rate at which it is introduced. One cannot give any detailed predictions 
here, but several relevant factors are worth considering. 

Automation will only be adopted where it can pay its way, or where it is 
made necessary by requirements of accuracy or safety, or by a shortage of 
manpower. If it is more economical to go on producing by traditional methods, 
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then automation will not be adopted. This may be the stumbling-block to 
many imaginative and feasible ideas. 

The cost of much automatic plant is at present high, although it is likely to 
fall in relation to the cost of labour. Computers cost anything from £10,000 
to £100,000. The LEO 11 computer built by Lyons costs about £65,000, but the 
makers reckon it should make a net saving in clerical cost of at least £100,000 
ayear. A transfer machine installed by the Austin Motor Company for making 
cylinder blocks cost £25,903, but standard machine tools to do the same work 
would have cost £30,850. The transfer machine also showed considerable 
savings in labour cost, power, and floor space. 

For the large firm there can be quite considerable rewards for the heavy 
capital outlay that is demanded. Smaller firms, even those engaged on work in 
small batches, could probably make use of computer-controlled machine tools, 
but their difficulty, unless we travel a long way from the present credit squeeze, 
would be to raise the capital required. It is probable, therefore, that although 
there will continue to be small factories, many of them will ultimately come 
under the control of large companies unless some form of State aid is given. 

There are many stages on the road to full automation, and partial automation 
for many companies may be a much less costly affair; such companies may 
therefore never go further than part of the way. 

Another limiting factor is the availability of machinery. The British machine 
tool industry is already overloaded with work and there is some doubt whether 
it will expand fast enough to meet future needs. Some manufacturing companies 
have in fact started producing some of their own machine tools. 

Perhaps the most important factor, however, is the shortage of scientists and 
technologists needed to develop the new equipment for automatic processes. 
Not nearly enough people are reading science and technology at our univer- 
sities to meet present needs, and it has been estimated that twice as many people 
will be needed each year by 1970. The universities are making plans for in- 
creasing their numbers of science and engineering graduates, and the new award 
of Diploma in Technology is being established, equivalent to degree standard, 
for independent award to students of the ‘colleges of higher technology’ which 
are now being developed. In the past, not nearly enough effort has been made to 
integrate the technologists fully into the life of our universities, and it is to 
be hoped that the larger numbers entering the universities in future will not be 
so overburdened with the details of their specialized work that they have not 
time to gain the benefits of a liberal education. 

There is another factor that may influence the rate at which automation can 
be introduced, which is in the hands of both sides of industry. The readiness 
of industrial management and of the trade unions to accept change, and indeed to 
work for it, will have a far-reaching effect, not only upon the introduction of 
automation, but on our economic future. We are engaged in a struggle to pay 
our way in the world, and automation is one of the ways to the higher efficiency. 
we need, Automation will bring about some changes in our society, but a failure 
on either side of industry to accept and use it where it can benefit us could lead 
to some much less desirable changes. Jack HoLLINGUM 














AUTOMATION AND THE WORKER 


T JOHN the Divine saw a new Jerusalem, and I believe we have got to see 

a new Birmingham, Nottingham, and Liverpool. I believe the Christian 
gospel is a gospel for society. It has to do with all the affairs of man, and it js 
as relevant to his political, social and industrial affairs as to his spiritual life, 

In this article I will try to ‘spotlight’, as I see them, the problems in oy, 
industrial life which are likely to appear as a result of the Automatic Age, 
There can be very little question that the problems with which we shall be 
faced will offer serious challenges. I believe that the new age which is coming 
has well been called the Second Industrial Revolution, and that within it are the 
seeds either of a more glorious way of life, from the economic standpoint, or a 
harsher exploitation than has been experienced during this last half-century. 

Whilst I believe that we should not be overawed with the immensity of the 
problems which will face us as a society, we should do well to avoid a too easy 
optimism. There are writers and commentators on the subject who would 
suggest that new technological development is but another step in the normal 
process of ‘inventiveness’ in production methods, and that there need be no 
anxiety concerning it. They point to the development of steam as a motive 
power, tracing the various stages through which industry has developed, 
including the use of the internal combustion engine, up to the present day; and 
the argument is, of course, that automation is the next step. My own opinion 
is, however, that automation is more in the nature of a leap than a step. As one 
writer has stated, we are now moving at a rate of ‘geometrical progression’, and 
it is this rate of progress which offers such a challenge to our thinking. 

Again, some commentators on the subject suggest that anxiety as to the results 
of automation are foolish and groundless, and have their roots, so to speak, in 
the ‘fear of the unknown’. They point to the benefits which our present Machine 
Age has brought to mankind—how the standard of living is much higher for 
the vast majority of our people than at any time in our history, and how the 
luxuries of yesterday have become the necessities of today. All this has only 
been attained by the high degree of efficiency which we as a nation have reached; 
therefore continue to increase the efficiency of the machine and, so the argu- 
ment runs, an ever-increasing standard is assured. 

One could wish that this were all—indeed, if the question were as simple as 
this, the only problem would be the creation and the servicing of the machine. 
It appears to me, however, that too much is left out of many of these arguments. 

In the first place, we should never forget the problems which our first In- 
dustrial Revolution created, and the pain, inhumanity, exploitation, and greed 
which accompanied it. It would indeed be foolish to ignore the tremendous 
struggles waged in this country—the history of industrial legislation, the history 
of the early struggles of trade unionists, the whole history of the struggles for 
Parliamentary freedom of the latter part of the eighteenth and the course of 
nineteenth century. All these have played their part in the attaining of our 
present standard of living. Nor should we forget the tremendous impact on 
society in general and industry in particular, of the great Wesley revival. 

Again, we should be under no illusions as to the vulnerability of our national 
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economic position. For a decade we have been producing goods to meet an 

unprecedented demand for a world exhausted by war, with much of its produc- 
tive capacity in ruins. We are already experiencing a tightening of our markets 
by our industrial competitors, who, like us, are introducing these new methods 
of production. It is indeed difficult to refuse to be aware of some anxiety. 

What do we mean when we talk of Automation—a word which was coined 
about 1950 in America? Let me at once confess that I lay no claim to be a 
technical expert, but the best definition I have seen of this new word which has 
become an accepted addition to our vocabulary was issued in a pamphlet 
published by the United Automobile Workers’ Union of America in 1955: 
‘The supervision and regulation of the production process by self-operating 
mechanical, hydraulic, pneumatic, chemical, electric or electronic devices.’ In 
effect, the automatic machine is a self-operating machine, interpreting the 
information ‘fed’ to it, correcting its own faults, signalling its need for repair, 
etc.—and all this with tremendous speed and uncanny accuracy. 

He would be a courageous man indeed who would dare to prophesy the 
limits of automation, but from the information we have at present, it appears 
that its impact will be felt mainly in our large productive industries, such as 
steel, engineering, chemicals, oil-refining, etc. The effects will, of course, be 
obvious in our transport and distributive industries. Here, however, it appears 
that the demands made by automation will have to be met by programmes of 
greater expansion rather than by new methods. Better roads will be demanded, 
for instance, more efficient railway stock, etc. ; it is in these ways the demands on 
our transport systems are likely to be met. 

The large-scale introduction of automation will, of course, depend on many 
factors, not least among these being (a) an expanding capital investment which, 
of course, presents considerable problems at the present time; (5) an increase 
in the number of designers and makers of automatic machines, for we do not 
possess at the moment the trained personnel in sufficient numbers to design 
and operate the new type of machine, and it appears to me that this need will 
persist for some years at least; (c) wider markets, for as automation increases 
there will also have to be created ever-widening markets to ensure the highest 
possible utilization of the machines—indeed, upon the solution of this latter 
need will rest, to a very great extent, the harmonious relations which will 
become of far greater importance. 

I well remember, in 1946, addressing a meeting of weavers who were being 
invited by their employer to enter into an agreement which permitted a weaver 
to operate more looms. Certain improvements had been carried out to the 
shuttles—indeed, several modifications had been made which allowed a larger 
number of looms to be operated without disturbing the actual ‘work load’. 
They were very reluctant to give the new system a trial, but decided eventually 
todo so. All went well until the ‘recession’ of 1948, when I was told in no 
uncertain terms that they had ‘worked themselves out of a job’, temporarily 
at least, and I fear much ‘water will run under the bridge’ before such experi- 
ments are gladly accepted in the future. It is not much help to embark on 
explanations in these circumstances; exhortations to take the ‘long view’ are of 
very little use in periods of unemployment. Much remains to be done to ensure 
the economic growth of the under-developed countries, and I believe the time is 
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rapidly approaching when sheer economic necessity will force us to new attj- 
tudes on this question, where moral persuasion has failed. 

The trade union movement, of course, is vitally concerned in this question of 
automation. The unions are very much aware of the tremendous potentialities 
of this revolutionary method of production, and the methods adopted by the 
American unions to meet the problems created receive much attention here, 
The concept of the annual wage is one example of the dynamic thinking in the 
American trade union movement. It is common knowledge that the unions in 
this country are seeking better contracts of service on behalf of their members; 
we in the trade union movement are moving away from the old concept of ‘one 
week’s notice’. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that there are fundamental differences 
between the American and the British trade union movements. The American 
trade unions are in the main built on the ‘industrial’ pattern. The United 
Automobile Workers’ Union is typical of this concept, and our own National 
Union of Railwaymen is of similar structure. In this country, however, the 
industrial type of union is not the rule; indeed as far as membership numbers 
are concerned, it could almost be termed the exception. The ‘craft’ union has 
played a great part in the trade union history of this country, many of the roots 
going back indeed to the ‘guilds’ of the eighteenth century. Its members can be 
found in varying industries, following their own individual trades. The Amal- 
gamated Engineering Union is typical of this type, although in certain parts of 
the country there has developed a tendency to enter the ‘industrial union’ field 
(since 1944, the A.E.U. has accepted females into membership as well as semi- 
skilled grades). 

The general type of union, which is a powerful factor in the British trade 
union movement today, has developed as a result of amalgamations between 
unions, with the result that its influence is felt in almost every industry in the 
country. It will be readily seen, therefore, that there can be many divergent 
interests and views say, for instance, on the question of demarcation of jobs; 
but I believe the trade union movement will be able to settle such questions 
through the respective federations or the T.U.C., as indeed they do constantly 
today. 

I propose to deal with the problems which are likely to arise under two main 
headings—namely, Industrial and Social. This is not to suggest, of course, that 
the problems are not closely interwoven, that would indeed be foolish, but! 
believe that the first impacts can broadly be so defined. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS 

(1) Problem of Learning New Skills 

It would appear that this question is very largely bound up with educational 
needs—certainly in the field of supervision. It seems obvious that the ratio of 
supervisors to operators is bound to increase. There will be a great demand for 
supervisors, and this will obviously stretch our educational facilities (certainly 
our technical facilities) to the limit. Today we are very much behind America 
and the U.S.S.R. in this respect and an expansion in the technical field seems 
to be an urgent requirement. 
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As a permanent trade union official of a general union, however, my personal 
interest lies largely with the supervised grades, and it is in this field that changes 
are likely to be most drastic. The number of maintenance craftsmen is likely to 
be considerably increased, and here again new skills will have to be developed. 
It would obviously be unjust to expect, say, a maintenance fitter, who has 
already served an apprenticeship, to suffer hardship in order to adapt himself to 
new demands of industry. We learned quite a great deal during the war of this 
training technique. Government training centres were set up throughout the 
country, and the results were astonishing. One can visualize training centres 
for the Automatic Age being set up for the re-training of engineers and electric- 
ians, from whom of course, maintenance personnel will be recruited. Indeed, 
such centres are likely to be necessary for all workers in the supervised grades. 
These centres, I submit, are rightly the responsibility of employers and not of 
the State. 


(2) Mental Problem 

I have heard commentators on this subject who are very optimistic indeed on 
this question of psychological advantages. We are told that much of the boredom 
and monotony usually associated with our mass-production methods will tend 
to disappear. And indeed this may well be so, but new difficulties may also 
appear. The psychological strain which is likely to be occasioned by the close 
concentration demanded of the machine-minder may present us with new 
problems. For how many hours per day will he be able to maintain such a high 
degree of concentration? Again, it seems obvious that there is likely to be an 
extension of the shift-working system, optimum running time obviously being 
an essential. Of how many hours will each shift consist? My own opinion, 
based on seventeen years working on the shift system, is that close concentration 
will be impossible for a full eight hours’ stretch, especially in the early morning. 
It may well be that we shall move to the four-shift day of six hours per shift. 


(3) Problem of Consultation 

There can be very little question that the practice of consultation between 
employers and workers will have to be greatly extended. I must confess that a 
lot of hot air has been generated on this question; its virtues have been preached 
far and wide and its benefits shouted from the house-tops. Its importance, 


| however, in the factory where automation has been introduced will be clear. 


There are obvious dangers to the business if the operators are experiencing a 
deep sense of frustration; and with automation, the consequences of frustration 
can be far greater, if only because more power will be placed in the hands of 
fewer workers. 

If I were asked what should be the chief factor operating in any consultative 
machinery, I would unhesitatingly answer, ‘Sincerity.’ The employer must 
recognize the fundamental right of the worker to be consulted before decisions, 
which might have far-reaching effects on himself and his family, have been 
made. We witnessed during the summer months of 1956 the angry reaction of 
organized labour to an unimaginative attitude in the B.M.C. dispute. The risks 
accompanying this attitude in the Automatic Age will be far greater. 
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(4) Problem of Wage Structure 
Here again there are likely to be important changes; it is common for a relatively 
low datal rate in our basic productive industries to be augmented by systems of 
payment by results. This system has become traditional in many of our basic 
industries, particularly where the skill of the operator is a large factor in produc. 
tion. Automation, however, is likely to change many of these systems. The 
efficiency of the machine will certainly be the dominating factor, and there will 
tend to be a movement towards much higher hourly or datal rates. It could well 
be, of course, that these could be supplemented by ‘bonus payments’ based on 
percentages of machine efficiency, but far greater emphasis is likely to be laid on 
the hourly rates than has been the practice hitherto. Certainly, if fewer hours 
per shift are worked, an improved hourly rate of wage will be necessary to 
compensate for the shorter time worked. 

















































(5) Demarcation Problems 

Much publicity is given to industrial unrest occasioned by demarcation dis- 
putes. I have been asked innumerable times this past year for my opinion on the 
now famous ‘aluminium sheet holes’ in the Birkenhead shipyards. Like divorces, 
demarcation disputes are ‘news’, and, like happy marriages, no mention is made 
of the countless numbers of demarcation problems settled between the unions 
themselves. A remarkable degree of compromise on these questions is reached 
in the trade union movement of which the general public is unaware. At the 
same time, much more will depend in the future on the amicable settlement of 
these problems. At the moment, disputes on demarcation of jobs may be just § | 
‘irritating’ ; in the future they can become of fundamental importance. 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEM 


In general, I believe that the trade union movement welcomes automation. f ‘ 
Its benefits are obvious, and the attitude which found expression in the ‘Luddite’ 
activity has been modified! Although, as Walter P. Reuther of the United § 
Automobile Workers’ Union of America pointed out to a Senate Committee, i 
‘their (the Luddites’) real complaint was against the blindness of society. ...’ J | 
There can be very little question that automation will create redundancy. The § | 
extent of the redundancy will of course depend on several factors. The degree , 
of automation, the capacity of existing markets to absorb the goods we produce, 
the extent to which we can expand markets—all these will affect it. Society itself, 
however, must recognize its responsibilities in this matter. The memories of the 
1920s are still fresh in many of our minds. Never again must we suffer the 
degradation of man’s spirit which we suffered between the wars, never again 
must men be made to experience the misery and spiritual pain of those years. 
More than twenty years ago Ernest Bevin, the General Secretary of the Trans- 
port and General Workers’ Union, was advocating pensions at sixty, together 
with the raising of the school-leaving age in order to deal with the problem. 
It would appear to me that there are two requirements needed regarding 
existing retirement pensions. In the first place, the State retiring pensions must 
be increased to ensure a decent standard of living for those who are displaced 
and are too old to change their jobs. It seems to me to be a denial of Christianity 
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for a society to be prepared to carry a crippling armaments programme whilst 
its old people are living under constant economic anxiety. In the second 
place, I believe that industry itself must shoulder its responsibilities in supple- 
menting State pensions. True, some advance has been made in this respect, but 
certainly not enough. And I should like to point out here that care should be 
taken to eliminate any feeling of ‘patronage’ in these pension schemes. If such 
schemes are not written into the contract of service, or alternatively, no specified 
rules are issued, the anxiety experienced by older workers about whether they 
will be included or left out is obvious. Here again I speak from personal 
experience when I say that men would far prefer a contributory system than the 
chances of a pension absolutely at the discretion of the employer—however 
kind and considerate he may be. 

The next requirement is for the worker displaced by automation who must 
find an alternative job to provide for his family. In many cases this must in- 
evitably involve uprooting his interests and moving into a fresh locality with his 
family, and there is much room for bold social planning to meet this need. It 
is quite obvious that a period of re-training will be necessary, and here again 
it would obviously be quite unjust to expect any worker so displaced to carry the 
financial burden of such training, the moving of his home, etc. After all, the 
decision to change jobs was thrust upon him, and he has a right to expect, at 
least in my opinion, a decent chance to reorient his activities as free from 
anxiety as possible. 

Here, as I see them, are some of the problems of automation—some of the 
problems we shall have to meet if man is not to become the slave of the machine. 
For more years now than I sometimes care to remember, we have been singing 
of building ‘Jerusalem in England’s green and pleasant land’, but much of it is 
still waiting to be built. 

I believe that we shall have to be prepared, to a far greater degree than is 
apparent at the moment, to introduce planning into our society—indeed, I 
read an article recently suggesting that the State might take over completely the 
making of automatic machines and ‘rent’ them to industry. I would not go as 
far as that—at least on the evidence at the moment—but it is indicative of 
possible trends. Certain it is that the trade unions are very much alive to the 
possibilities before us. Automation can mean improved living standards, not 
only for this country, but for many underdeveloped lands. It can contribute to a 
happier, healthier life for many; or it can mean a degree of exploitation never 
before seen save in the Industrial Revolution. 

It may well be that in the next decade we shall reach as a society the ‘point of 
no return’, and much will depend on the impact our Christianity makes on 
society. A great responsibility rests on the Christian, whether he be trade 
unionist or employer; it will depend on our attitudes whether automation will 
serve God or Mammon. Moses PARKER 














MEN AND MACHINES 


= are so many definitions of the word ‘automation’ that it may be 
adding to confusion to attempt another, and I will content myself with 
saying that I use the word to mean the technique of getting machines to do 
more and more intricate jobs without human intervention. Perhaps the classical 
definition is that given by John Diebold, who describes it as ‘the automatic 
handling of materials and parts in and out of machines’. 

Although ‘automation’ is a new word, it is not a new development, but 
simply a natural and logical ‘follow on’ of the mechanization which has been 
increasingly used in industry and commerce since the start of the industrial 
era. Throughout the long history of industrial development the human being 
has in the main been a worker in the physical sense, and there has been only a 
gradual change from man as a machine to man as a brain in control of machines 
which he has made to do work for him. These machines have done things he 
could not do himself, or have done things more rapidly. They have used energy 
from sources external to his own muscles and they have used other natural 
resources in greater and greater amounts. 

As so often happens during a time of dire necessity, the last war accelerated 
greatly the introduction of machines to do work formerly done by human hands, 
Economic conditions since the war, and particularly during the last few years, 
have emphasized that as a technique for making standard products for sale in 
competition with our rivals in other countries mechanization is essential to the 
continued maintenance of our position in the world and we cannot afford aot to 
exploit it as intensively as possible. Its main purpose must be to raise the J 
standard of living, and Mr Butler gave us a target for this a year or so ago— 
the doubling of our standard of living in the next twenty-five years. 

What is meant by a ‘high standard of living’? Each of us would probably 
answer this question differently, but I venture to suggest under three main 
headings the task of industry today: 


1. A greater ability to translate new ideas into practical reality. 

2. A greater recognition of the value of human rights, responsibilities, and 
aspirations. 

3. An increase in individual and national productivity to an extent which, 
while providing not only a higher real income for those at work, will also 
provide increasing support for those being educated and those in retirement. 


Why then are so many people fearful about automation? I think it may be, 
not only because many people fear mass unemployment, but also because, 
while they are willing that machines should take the place of brawn, they fear 
that automation will take the place of brain as well. It has always been argued 
that the use of machinery will cause unemployment; but in fact that has rarely 
happened, because the new discoveries which result in machines replacing 
human effort so often bring with them other discoveries which create new 
industries. 

It is in the field of electronics that the most startling and revolutionary 
changes are likely to take place, and this is the field where it might be thought 
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MEN AND MACHINES 


that the machine is replacing the human brain. The use of calculating machines 
and computers in commerce has been long established; but the most recent 
developments in this type of machine are truly startling, and I think that the best 
may be ff way of making this clear is by giving a few examples. 
elf with There is, for instance, in an American bank, an electronic computer which 
Ss to do BF carries out the daily book-keeping of 5,000 customers’ accounts. The machine 
classical JF sorts the cheques and deposit slips, and enters the amount on each account, 
tomatic rejecting cheques on which payment has been stopped! It also prints monthly 
statements at the rate of 600 lines per minute, and its use reduces the time 
nt, but § employed in these procedures by about 80 per cent. The machine is managed by 
as been B nine persons instead of several times that number who were necessary before it 
dustrial was introduced. 
n being It is claimed for another machine that if an operator makes a mistake (for 
1 onlya BF instance, selects the wrong account) the machine signals the fact and refuses to 
achines operate until the mistake has been put right. 
ings he The chairman of a well-known British publishing firm said recently in the 
energy If course of his speech at the Annual General Mee<ing of the company that ‘the 
natural § electronic brain has recently made a very passable job of translating a book from 
Russian into English, so that the possibility of an electronic proof-reader may 
slerated JB not be so far round the corner’. 
hands, In a different sphere there is installed in the factery of one of the largest 
v years, textile manufacturers in this country a new loom which, if the thread breaks, 
sale in stops, traces the fault, repairs it and starts up again, and, moreover, completes 
1 to the F this operation in one-fifth of a second! Furthermore, one operator is able to 
1 aot to § supervise twenty-four such looms, whereas four operators were employed to 
ise the J supervise twenty-four of the old type. 
) ago— Lastly, it is worth noting that the experimental use of an electronic brain is 
now being tried in weather forecasting. 
robably These are startling facts and may give rise to alarming views about ‘machines 
e main § in control’. Man will, however, continue to have control of the machines he has 
made. He may misuse them, but they will always be his servants and not his 
masters. I do not think automation need or will cause acute unemployment, 
but it is inevitable that there will be some displacement of labou: which the 
completely automatic factory mzy not be able to absorb. The number of super- 
which, § visors and junior executives required in the automatic factor; will be greater 
il] also ‘2am those of today, but they will be largely in charge of machines instead of 
men. It is therefore essential that employers, employees and gco~ernment 
should co-operate to make re-employment as easy and quick as possible for those + 
nay be, § affected. There may be some difficulties because « f differences ‘a t/.e Icngtl. of 
ecaust, the working week and in wages beiwe2n those factories which hav’ taken 
ey fear § advantage of automation and those which cannut do so. Fox automation can 
argued only apply to certain types of production an : will not touch tke bu:k of em- : 
) rarely ployment at all. Factory work in Briain only uses one-third of the labour forer 
placing # and this proportion is gccting less. There is little prospect of any ..rge-scale 
le neW § use of automation in households, 'aboratories, schools, or shop. Depending 
upon the nature of the industry or office, automatioii car. be expected to provide 
ionary § one or more, and sometimes a'l, of the: 2 bencfits: (1) better worki:.g con..itions; 
nought F (2) better quality of goods; (3) cheaper poods. Beca’.s< th: customer d mands 
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the best value for money, he will undoubtedly compel manufacturers either ty 
apply automation or lose their business to others who will. 

I must now refer to one of the most important, and urgent, problems aris; 
from the introduction of new industrial and commercial techniques. Although 
automation holds out no threat to our economies, and indeed by giving ys 
enormously increased productivity it can invigorate our economies, it does hold 
out a promise of a fundamental shift in our way of life. The problem arising 
from automation is not going to be one of unemployment, but of education: 
for it will force us to re-examine our approach to work itself. When mos 
people had to work sixty or seventy hours a week in shocking conditions merely 
to get enough to live, there was no problem of what to do with leisure time, 
Now, with a forty-hour working week, there is already the problem of the two. 
day weekend. When the weekend spills over to Monday and Friday, and when: 
man will leave his factory or office after working for six hours and still be fresh 
and full of energy, then we shall really have to face the problem of what to do 
with leisure time. This problem may not be terribly pressing at the moment, 
but before it becomes so, some thought ought to be given to it, and the solution 
surely lies in education. If society would make up its mind about the object 
of education and produce an education system suited to the new industrial 
atmosphere and to a thirty-hour working week (which is not so very far away), 
the problem of leisure could be largely solved. There is no clear and obvious 
solution, and with the family as the basic unit of our society we cannot just 
‘arrange’ it through schools. 

Surely this is a problem for the churches, not only in the planning and 
organizing of their activities, but also in the thought and work of ministers, 
preachers and teachers. We see already to what extent the use of leisure time is 
taken up by pursuits which are organised by commercial interests, and there can 
be no doubt that if the churches do not tackle this problem, it will become 
increasingly the concern of the State or of commercial interests. 

A. N. FaLper 
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THE PH“LOSOPHY OF ENTHUSIAS). 
A study in the origins of ‘experimen al theology’ 


HERE is a tendency at the present time for Methe-lists to be embarrassed 

by Wesley’s empl.asis upon experience. Our embarrassment is largely the 
product of theological reflection which insist: on the priority of reve!ation over 
experience, but which has fought shy of the question of the criteria by which 
revelation may be known to be revelation.1 Whether modern theology has been 
right in thus refusing to ask or answer the questions posed by the philosopher 
about the nature of religious knowing we cannot here discuss. But this refusal 
has produced the situation in which John Wesley’s insistence upon experience 
is viewed only from the theological point of view, and from that point of view it 
has naturally been seen as an odd idiosyncrasy with dangerous subjectivist 
tendencies. 

On the other hand, modern philosophical thought, at any rate in England, 
has revived the eighteenth-century approach to fundamental principles of 
epistemology. Empiricism has replaced Idealism, and Locke and Hume have 
ousted Hegel and his English disciples. A. J. Ayer’s ‘verification principle’, 
for example,? demanded that for a proposition to have meaning we must adduce 
some human experience by which its truth or falsity may be tested. Now few 
philosophers would be found to defend the thesis of Language, Truth and Logic 
at the present time. The debate has moved on, and ‘Logical Positivist’ is a label 
which virtually none would accept.* Nevertheless it is in this empiricist atmo- 
sphere that John Wesley can be rightly appreciated. The primary question for 
the philosopher who is also a Christian is not, ‘What follows from God’s 
revelation of Himself?’ but ‘How do we come by our knowledge of God?’ This 
is the prior question of epistemology, and it was this question which dominated 
the eighteenth-century scene, not only in philosophy, but also in theology. Its 
offspring were, in philosophy, scepticism, and in theology, Deism. 

It was in this atmosphere that John Wesley pursued his studies at Oxford and 
thereafter. The question everywhere debated was, ‘How can we have knowledge 
of God?’ Alongside this question, however, there was in Wesley’s fundament- 
ally religious mind another—‘How can I know that I am saved?’ This religious 
question harrassed Wesley from at least the time of his preparation for Holy 
Orders‘ until his experience of May 1738. It is the argument of this article that 
Wesley’s formulation of the religious problem, and his interpretation of the 
events of 1738, were largely determined by his presuppositions concerning 
epistemology. Although no philosopher, he diligently read the philosophers, 
and the influences which formed his mind can be traced. We shall therefore 
first deal with the hints Wesley affords us of his philosophical development. 


I. THE PROBLEM OF KNOWLEDGE 
The question is posed in a very early letter.5 Writing to his mother in July 1725, 
during his discussion of Jeremy Taylor’s teaching on humility, Wesley states: 
‘No knowledge can be where there is not certain evidence.’ Like all ordinands, 
Wesley is concerned with evidences for the faith. The sentence just quoted 
illustrates the temper of mind which expresses itself in his first definition of 
faith as ‘an assent to a proposition upon rational grounds’ a little later in the 
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same letter. He soon modified this, under the influence of Berkeley,* to ‘ap 
assent to what God has revealed because He has revealed it and not because the 
truth of it may be evinced by reason’.’ This decision, that faith passes beyond 
reason, no doubt explains Wesley’s readiness to abandon philosophy as a study 
for its own sake. Having committed himself to the life of faith, he had time for 
one thing only—the pursuit of holiness.® 

But the decision was the outcome of a long struggle to satisfy his demand for 
‘reason’ and ‘evidence’. The view of reason here set forth is defended and 
expounded in Sermon LXX, “The case of Reason Impartially Considered’ » 
‘Reason cannot produce faith’, he states. But the following passage, which has 
been often quoted, shows the path along which Wesley reached this position, 
and the regret and disappointment with which it forced itself upon him: 


Many years ago I found the truth of this by sad experience. After carefully heaping 
up the strongest arguments which I could find, either in ancient or modern authors, 
for the very being of a God, and (which is nearly connected with it) the existence of 
an invisible world, I have wandered up and down, musing with myself: ‘What if all 
these things which I see around me, this earth and heaven, this universal frame, has 
existed from eternity? What if that melancholy supposition of the old Poet be the 
real case,— 


oin worep pudAwy yeven, Tonde Kat avdpwr. 


What, if “the generation of men be exactly parallel with the generation of leaves”? 
If the earth drops its successive inhabitants, just as the tree drops its leaves? What, if 
that saying of a great man be really true,— 


Post mortem nihil est ; ipsaque mors nihil? 


How am I sure that this is not the case; that I have not followed cunningly devised 
fables?’ And I have pursued the thought, till there was no spirit in me, and I was 
ready to choose strangling rather than life. 


There is unfortunately no light on this piece of autobiography to be gained from 
the letters, at least of the pre-1738 period. The passage itself, however, indicates 
how deeply the gap in his thinking, though inevitable, had burned itself into his 
mind. This gap could be closed in only one way. As Piette comments: 


A line of thought pushed to such extremities must almost inevitably take refuge in 
the harbour of mysticism.’° 


We thus find Wesley finally unimpressed by the arguments of Archbishop King, 
which he summarized in a letter to his father in 1731,11 or of Locke, whose 
Essay we may infer he had read from the reference to it in Sermon LXX, 
para. 5, or Peter Browne, whom we know he had carefully studied,!* or the 
traditional doctors of the Church, who must have formed the staple of his read- 
ing at Oxford.1* Butler’s Analogy was not published until 1736, and perhaps 
not read by Wesley until 1746, when the first reference to it occurs.14 A much 
stronger answer to Deism than Browne’s, it might have impressed Wesley more 
had he read it earlier, but in truth, none of these authors had met Wesley's 
requirement of proof. The essence of that demand comes out unmistakably in 
the notes made on his own spiritual state in January 1738: 
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By the most infallible of all proofs, inward feeling, I am convinced 
1, Of unbelief. . . .1® 


of all proofs is ‘inward feeling’. Working upon such an assumption, Wesley 
was naturally dissatisfied with the attempts of reason to prove to him the 
reality of religion. The same criterion occurs throughout his discussion of 
the assurance of salvation in the letters to his mother concerning the teaching of 
Jeremy Taylor.* The way of thinking presupposed in all the passages so far 
considered, and the readiness with which Wesley accepted the Moravian 
teaching about assurance and waited for it to be confirmed in his own experience, 
derive unmistakably from a common source—the belief that the only source of 
knowledge available to us is some experience of sense. This is the current 
philosophical empiricism, of which in England Locke was the master. This same 
philosophical outlook gained its hold over Wesley’s mind through the writings 
of a now forgotten champion of orthodoxy against the Deists, Peter Browne, 
Bishop of Cork. A study of this man’s work will illuminate Wesley’s teaching, 
by showing the structure of only half-acknowledged assumptions through which 
Wesley’s religious thought and experience found theological expression. 


II, THE INFLUENCE OF PETER BROWNE 


In a letter dated 3rd October 1730 to Mrs Pendarves, the following words 
occur: 


I own I deserve a severer censure for my want of consideration in positively recom- 
mending to them a book of which I had read but a few pages, the beauties of which I 
find, upon a closer examination, to be joined with so many imperfections, with so 
many fallacies and falsehoods and contradictions, as more than balance them, and 
make it highly unworthy to take up any of their hours who know so well how to employ 
every moment. !? 


In the reply by Mrs Pendarves, the book is identified as “The Bishop of Cork’s’. 
Wesley promised to send an abridgement of this work to Mrs Pendarves, and she 
acknowledged receipt of this abridgement in a letter of 13th February 1731. 
(Subsequent correspondence suggests that, although effusive in her thanks, 
neither she nor her sister ever in fact read the book.) 

Despite his uncomplimentary remarks in the passage first quoted, Wesley 
in fact thought highly of the work, as subsequent references show. Thus in a 
letter to William Law in January 1756 we find Wesley speaking of— 


this eminent man, whose books on the Human Understanding and on Divine Analogy, 
I would earnestly recommend to all who either in whole or in part deny the Christian 
faith,18 


In December of the same year we find him using Browne’s book as a text-book 
for his preachers, and in his Journal he rates it above Locke’s work: 


I began reading to our- preachers the late Bishop of Cork’s excellent Treatise on 
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Human Understanding; in most points far clearer and more judicious than M; 
Locke’s.?® 


As evidence of the continuing importance of Browne’s work for Wesley, we 
should note that the former’s theory of knowledge was used by Wesley in his 
own Philosophy.” 

But the most important facts concerning Browne’s influence on Wesley are 
contained in the extant MSS. dating from Wesley’s Oxford period. ‘Many 
references in the Diary for September 1730 show how diligently Wesley was 
reading the Bishop of Cork’s book at this time.’*4 Even more substantial evid- 
ence is provided by the abridgement of Browne’s work which Wesley made for 
Mrs Pendarves. This is extant in Vol. V of the Colman Collection, with Mrs 
Pendarves’s name written on the back fly-leaf. It contains no acknowledgment 
of its source in Browne’s treatise, except for an identity of title—The Procedure, 
Extent and Limits of Human Understanding. But a comparison of this MS. with 
Browne’s work over the large area relevant to our inquiry shows that Wesley 
has reproduced his authority almost verbatim. Large sections of course are 
omitted. But original additions by Wesley are infinitesimal in extent and trivial 
in substance. ?? 

In assessing the importance of Browne’s influence upon Wesley it is relevant 
to recall Dr Dimond’s estimate, from the psychological standpoint, of Wesley's 
lack of original thought: 


There is little evidence that he ever, as boy or man, planned a new production, or 
wrote anything original.** 


Dimond himself hailed his discovery of the Colman MS. as evidence of original 
and creative work, only to find its source in the Bishop of Cork’s treatise. 

The influence upon such a mind of close study of one author at the age of 
twenty-seven we should expect to be considerable. The argument of this article 
is that it in fact to a large degree formed Wesley’s habits of mind, and closer 
study reveals many points of contact and illuminates several obscurities in 
Wesley’s reflections upon his religious experience formulated in the doctrine of 
Assurance. 


III. THE DOCTRINES OF PETER BROWNE24 


In many respects Browne’s work is nothing more than a simplified and concise 
republication of Locke’s Essay Concerning Human Understanding. He shares 
Locke’s view of the mind as an empty cabinet or tabula rasa, which can only 
receive ideas through the five senses, and the text for his argument is thus set 
down: 


We must lay down that maxim of the Schools as universally true without any restriction 
or limitation, Nihil est in intellectu quod non prius fuit in sensu.*® 


Browne dismisses the question of what kind of reaction between our senses and 
the object of perception must be supposed to take place, and states his theory of 
perception in the following terms: 
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Whatever the quality in sensible objects is, which enables them to imprint some repre- 
sentation or character of themselves upon us; or whatever that frame or contexture of 
the organs is, which disposeth them either to receive that impression, or to take the 
likeness of those external objects by any intrinsic virtue and power of their own; it is 
certain that all such perception necessarily requires the presence of the object; with an 
immediate actual operation either of the object upon our organs, or our organs upon 
the object. The effect and consequence is the same, as when we apply the wax to the 
seal, or the seal to the wax; there follows some sort of representation of the object 
and its qualities. This is the case of all those material external objects, which by their 
resence have left any footstep or character of themselves upon our senses; and this 
representation or likeness of the object having been transmitted from thence to the 
imagination, and lodged there for the view and observation of the pure intellect, is 
aptly and properly called its idea.* 


Browne shares Locke’s hostility to ‘innate ideas’, and he therefore goes on to 
characterize these initial ‘ideas of sensation’ as ‘original’. That is to say, we 
receive them 


from our first coming into the world, without any immediate concurrence of the pure 
intellect.?” 


They are hereby distinguished from innate ideas (of which there are none) and 
from ideas acquired by and seated in the pure intellect alone (of which also there 
are none). In other words, our only source of ‘ideas’ is the external world, 
which confronts us and somehow forces itself upon us (whether we like it or not) 
through the medium of sense-perception. This point is of some importance as it 
is a continuing mark by which ‘sense-data’ (to use the modern term), are thought 
to guarantee themselves as produced by an external source: they occur spon- 
taneously, and we can neither produce them at will, nor make them disappear, 
except by closing our eyes or blocking our ears. 

Browne’s remaining marks of the ideas of sensation are of less importance: 
he speaks of them as ‘simple’, ‘immediate’, ‘direct’, ‘clear and distinct’. 

In Book II Browne goes on to consider the processes of the mind in dealing 
with its ‘ideas’ thus defined. While in essence a follower of Locke, he sharply 
attacks Locke’s view that in addition to sensation (that of the five physical senses) 
we may regard ‘reflection’ (i.e. the operation of the mind upon itself) as a source 
of ideas. Nevertheless, despite some very polemical passages which clearly 
have Locke as their target, Browne eventually does come to speak of a kind of 
perception by the mind of itself. He avoids Locke’s terminology, but the 
substance is the same. Browne designates this mode of knowing ‘self-con- 
sciousness’, or ‘internal sensation’, and describes it as follows: 


As we come to the knowledge of things without us by the mediation of their ideas; so 
on the contrary we have an immediate feeling or consciousness of what is transacted 
in our mind, without the intervention of any Ideas whatsoever. Thus we have a 
knowledge of all the faculties or powers and operations of the soul: not only those of 
the intellect and will, together with all the modifications of them; but of all the passions 
likewise and affections of the inferior soul. This kind of perception some have not 
unaptly called internal sensation, in order to distinguish it from that perception we 
have of external objects by their ideas, and which cannot otherwise be known than by 
some representations or characters of them lodged in the imagination.* 
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As this conception has an important bearing on Wesley’s teaching concerning the 
‘Witness of Our Own Spirit’, we take leave to quote a further passage which 
shows the degree of certainty which Browne is prepared to attribute to this 
‘self-consciousness’ : 





Though this kind of knowledge (viz. self-consciousness) necessarily presupposes that 
which we have from external sensation, and is of a more complex nature; yet it is 
nothing inferior to it in point of certainty and evidence. The necessary assent of the 
mind doth not only follow of course upon this consciousness, as it is in the case of 
external sensation, but falls in with it: they are so closely connected that the con- 
sciousness is itself the immediate act of assent or knowledge; at least they are so insep- 
arable that they cannot be distinguished even in thought. ... It is so sure and obvious, 
so clear and distinct that it admits of no proof or farther evidence from reason.” 










One of the most important functions of this kind of knowledge is to inform us 
in matters of the moral law. At this point Browne is very close to Moral Sense 
theorists like Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, to whom we may take it he alludes in 
the quotation given above. He claims that we have an immediate consciousness 
of freedom of will, of remorse and a good conscience.*® 

So far, then, we have seen that Browne is an empiricist, holding that all 
knowledge is gained through the physical senses, by means of which external 
objects impress themselves on our minds, thus producing ‘ideas’. It is the 
function of the mind merely to observe these ‘ideas’, compare them, and draw 
conclusions. However, in attending to this process Browne finds himself bound 
to modify his original position. He is aware of certain emotions and operations 
of the mind, which, while they may arise out of the interplay of ‘ideas’ in the 
strict sense, seem to be evidence of certain very important non-sensuous facts 
such as the ‘eternal difference between virtue and vice’. We are therefore 
forced to speak of ‘self-consciousness’, and in his summary of “The Different 
Kinds of Knowledge and Evidence’ in chapter vi of his second book, Browne 
speaks of three, not two such kinds: (1) that which we have from our senses; 
(2) self-consciousness ; (3) mediate knowledge. The last (which so far we have 
not mentioned) is knowledge derived by deduction and reasoning from the first 
two categories. 

How on these premises are we to have knowledge of God, or, for that matter, 
of the human spirit? By refuting Locke’s ‘ideas of reflection’ our author has 
also eliminated his ‘Spiritual Substance’, or ‘Immaterial Spirit’.*1_ Perhaps this 
is no great loss, and Hume’s argument against representing the self as an 
object of perception (even inward perception) is well known. For Browne, 
however, there can be no ‘idea’ in the strict sense of a spirit or non-material 
being. We infer such beings from their material effects. Both God and the 
soul, therefore, fall unequivocally into the third class of ‘mediate knowledge’: 


The truth is thus: we observe such effects with regard to things material and sensible, 
as we conclude cannot proceed from any inherent power in themselves: and therefore 
we rightly infer there must be some other beings not material which have the power of 
producing such effects; though such beings are utterly imperceptible to us, and we 
have no idea of them properly speaking. So that we come to our knowledge of power, 
not from any direct knowledge or idea we have of spirit; but entirely from our reason- 
ing upon sensible objects.** 
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In the following pages Browne applies this reasoning to the idea of God. The 
way is thus prepared for the familiar argument of natural religion to the existence 
of God as the First Cause, and the argument to revelation as guaranteed by 
certain observable phenomena, viz. miracles.** Having thus established natural 
religion and revelation, Browne proceeds to answer the objections of the Deists 
by showing that we can speak of this God (whom we cannot directly know) by 
analogy. The one thing Browne rules out as impossible is direct knowledge of 
God. This is that ‘enthusiasm’ which formed the basis of the charges against 
Wesley on the part of the orthodox. We should remember that in the eighteenth 
century, at least in academic circles, ‘enthusiasm’ did not mean simply ‘getting 
excited about one’s religion’. Locke had devoted a chapter to it in his Essay,** 
in which the word had been given the almost technical sense of claiming know- 
ledge of God by direct revelation which by-passed both reason and the reason- 
ably attested revelation through Bible and Church. It was serious, if mistaken, 
philosophical argument, not personal distaste, that made enthusiasm appear to 
be ‘a very horrid thing’. Locke’s language in describing the delusions of an 
enthusiast bears so close a resemblance to that of Wesley in the sermon “The 
Witness of the Spirit’ that it demands quotation: 


Reason is lost upon them, they are above it; they see the light infused into their under- 
standings and cannot be mistaken; it is clear and visible there, like the light of bright 
sunshine; shows itself, and needs no other proof but its own evidence; they feel the 
hand of God moving them within. . . .*5 


Wesley fought all his life against the accusation made in the first words here. 
He never denied or derided the claims of reason. But he was convinced that an 
essential part of the material with which reason had to work was precisely the 
kind of experience here described. 

Browne shared Locke’s definition of ‘enthusiasm’ and shared also his attitude 
towards it. The following passage is interesting, however, as showing the terms 
in which Browne would conceive of enthusiasm, or direct knowledge of God, 
supposing it were possible. It reflects exactly the assumptions of his general 
epistemology : 

Purely ‘Intellectual Spiritual Ideas’ must come to us in one of three ways: 

1. By the presence of the object and an immediate impression of it on some faculty 
of the mind which is disposed to receive that impression and retain it. . . . 

2. These supposed Ideas of pure intellect must proceed from the immediate power 
of God, who may, according to this opinion, impregnate the mind with true and direct 
ideas of spiritual things, which were never present to any of our faculties. 

3, The mind must have an inherent power of raising up to itself simple ideas.** 


This passage, while referring in the first place to the mind making itself an 
object of its own perception, may equally well be applied to the notion of God’s 
becoming directly knowable. As is quite clear from chapter iii (‘Of our idea of 
spirit, and of God in particular’), the human and the divine spirit are for 
Browne on the same level from the point of view of epistemology. Each is 
known by analogy only. 

We may be permitted one final quotation, which not only sums up the 
Bishop of Cork’s view of revelation, but shows how closely, in the thought of the 
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time, this epistemological enquiry was thought to fit into the New Testament 
stress upon faith: 


It is of this faith the Apostle says that without it, It is impossible to please God; and 
he instances in a point of natural religion, For he that cometh to God must believe 
that he is; and that he is a rewarder of them that seek him. Which character of , 
rewarder is founded upon His power and wisdom and goodness; and upon the rest of 
his divine attributes that are themselves all objects of faith according to the Apostle’s 
definition of it, ‘Faith is the substance of things hoped for’; which substance is in this 
life represented in types and images; so that we hope for things in another world 
whereof we have here no direct perception or idea. “The evidence of things not seen’, 
that is either by the direct eye of body or mind; but clearly understood in their types 
and representatives; in which we have a full proof and evidence of the true substance 
and real existence of the antitypes, though as they are in themselves, they be now 
utterly inconceivable. Thus the sum and import of this definition of the apostle’s is, 
that the things of another world are now the immediate objects of our knowledge and 
faith, only in their types and representatives; and the mediate objects of both, as to 
their true nature and substance and reality.*” 





IV. REASON AND THE WARMED HEART 

It would be nonsense to suggest that Wesley’s doctrine of Assurance was prim- 
arily a philosophical doctrine, or the answer to a philosophical puzzle. From 
his earliest period, Wesley had been primarily a man of religion seeking an 
answer to the religious question, ‘How can we know that we are saved?’ rather 
than a detached philosopher engaged in examining the tenability of natural and 
revealed religion. We are content for the moment, however, to by-pass the ques- 
tion which to Wesley was primary, and to attempt to see how his philosophical 
studies partly supplied the terms in which the religious problem was expressed, 
the framework into which the teaching of the Moravians and his own experience 
was to be fitted. We may also see that that experience did in fact go far to supply- 
ing the answer to the philosophical puzzle, ‘How can we know God’s existence?’ 

A useful starting-point is supplied by Peter Béhler’s famous remark: ‘Mi 
frater, mi frater, excoquenda est ista tua philosophia.’** What was this philosophy? 
Wesley states in the fournal that he found this remark of Béhler’s particularly 
puzzling. Had he not (we seem to hear him say) already renounced the pursuit 
of philosophy and devoted himself to ‘transacting the business of eternity’? 
The explanation of Wesley’s surprise is to be found in the use of the term 
‘philosophy’. Wesley himself describes it as including the study of ‘things 
antecedent to the creation; the creation; Adam in Paradise; the fall of man’. 
But the word would also cover that critical temper of mind with which an 
educated eighteenth-century Englishman would approach any problem. The 
pursuit of physical and metaphysical speculation Wesley had indubitably 
renounced. He had not, however, shaken off the empiricist philosopher's 
approach to the Christian faith. In particular, we infer that before his meeting 
with Béhler, Wesley took as proved the ‘official’ apologetic for revelation which 
he had found in Browne. Official Anglican thinking had followed Locke in 
claiming that direct experience of God, and still more, instantaneous conver- 
sion,*! was to be labelled ‘enthusiasm’ and pronounced self-deception. This 
was simply the current epistemology, which thinking men who claimed to be 
abreast of the times took for granted. 
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Now Wesley, in his earliest period, and perhaps before he had seen the 
possibility of conflict between faith and philosophy on this point, had certainly 
suggested that such experience was possible. In writing to his mother in 1725 
about Jeremy Taylor’s denial of assurance, he says: 


The Holy Ghost confers on us the graces we pray for, and our souls receive into them 
the seeds of an immortal nature. Now, surely, these graces are not of so little force as 
that we can’t perceive whether we have them or no; and if we dwell in Christ, and 
Christ in us, which He will not do till we are regenerate, certainly we must be sensible 


of it.*? 


This expectation of a direct awareness of the indwelling spirit of Christ gradu- 
ally disappears. Perhaps Wesley still wistfully anticipated some such assurance, 
but increasingly the emphasis is on a perfectly disciplined life of religious 
observance. In the letter to his father of 1734 in which he gives his reason for 
rejecting the Epworth curacy, ** the ground of assurance, on which he relies and 
which he seeks to make more perfect, is his good works. Now from the philo- 
sopher’s point of view, this insistence on finding assurance through the self- 
achieved ‘righteousness which is of the law’ goes hand in hand with an 
epistemology which denies the possibility of a direct experience of the divine 
love. Such a philosophy Wesley had found in Browne, and it was this philosophy 
which the Moravian exhorted him to purge away. 

To purge away such initial assumptions which underlie the whole of one’s 
thinking is always difficult. The purging away was made all the more difficult 
by the fact that in form, though not in substance, the experience for which 
Béhler contended was accepted by the theology of the time. This fact later 
formed one of Wesley’s chief defences against hostile criticism of his doctrine. 
In the Farther Appeal to Men of Reason and Religion, for example, he was able 
to quote passage upon passage of the Homilies and Prayer Book of the Church 
of England. Even in Bishop Browne himself we find the following passage, 
which verbally at any rate might have come from the ‘converted’ Wesley: 


[After quoting John 3,,] And that which renders this relation yet nearer and more 
intimate and engaging is, that we have Received the adoption of sons; of which the 
Apostle speaks with this solemnity, Behold what manner of love the Father hath be- 
stowed upon us, that we should be called the sons of God; having received the Spirit of 
Adoption, that inestimable privilege of crying Abba Father; and of addressing ourselves 
to him as to our Father, with the affection of legitimate children, in full trust and 
assurance that The Father himself loveth us; that he hath prepared a kingdom for us 
before the Foundation of the world; and that he sends the comforter, that promise of the 
Father to guide, and strengthen and support us under all the infirmities of Nature. 44 


The picture we have so far built up of Wesley’s state of mind when he met the 
Moravians may be thus summarized: while in his earliest religious zeal Wesley 
had presumed that the believer must be experientially aware of the indwelling 
power of Christ, his experience had in fact not confirmed this belief; his phil- 
osophical studies had suggested that it was metaphysically impossible to be 
directly aware of God, and this conclusion was confirmed by the fact that men 
like Browne could quote Romans 8,, and similar texts without abating one 
iota their repudiation of ‘enthusiasm’. 
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The Moravians, however, whom he met on the journey to America and sub. 
sequently, presented Wesley with an experiential interpretation of such texts, 
From a religious point of view this seemed to be what he sought, and indeed it 
must have reawakened his earliest longings. Thus he writes in the Journal on 
his return from America: 


The faith I want is ‘a sure trust and confidence in God, that, through the merits of 
Christ, my sins are forgiven, and I reconciled to the favour of God’... . I want that 
faith which none can have without knowing that he hath it.*® 


In the light of our reading of Bishop Browne, we suggest that part of the 
strain of those early months of 1738 in which Wesley was thinking as well as 
praying, ** lay in the insistent question, how could this Moravian experience be 
reconciled with Browne’s philosophy? It is this that lies behind that stray 
remark of Béhler’s, ‘excoguenda est ista tua philosophia’. 

We have attempted to trace how Wesley’s philosophical studies made the 
acceptance of Moravian teaching singularly difficult for him. But, paradoxical 
as it may seem, those same studies explain the peculiar fascination which the 
Moravian ‘assurance’ had for him. An outright and unquestioning acceptance 
of the Locke-Browne philosophy of religion would have made acceptance of 
Moravian ‘enthusiasm’ impossible. But we have seen reason to believe that 
while Wesley yielded intellectual assent to some such system, he was profoundly 
dissatisfied with it. He sought a much greater assurance than could be found in 
‘the strongest arguments . . . either in ancient or modern authors, for the very 
being of a God’.*’ With his conscious mind he claimed that ‘faith’ must take 
one beyond reason. But his tortured search for ‘assurance’ in the religious sense 
suggests also a half-suppressed uncertainty about the foundation of faith that 
the polished argumentation of Browne in opposition to the Deists could not 
allay. If an empiricist epistemology was correct, then the only satisfactory basis 
for belief in God was that he should be known through a ‘sense’—‘the most 
infallible of all proofs’. 

Against this background, one can see the experience of 24th May 1738 as 
closing finally and completely the rift in Wesley’s thinking as well as ending his 
spiritual uncertainty and frustration. It gave the evidence of ‘internal sensation’ 
which Browne (in other connections, admittedly) had provided for, on behalf 
of the spiritual world. It provided Wesley with an answer to Deism (or atheism) 
which left no haunting fear ‘that the generations of men be exactly parallel with 
the generations of leaves’. It further provided evidence of the same inexpugn- 
able kind that his sins were forgiven, and that he was a child of God. The 
empiricist principle which he had learned from Browne could now be applied 
directly to theology, and the importance attached by Wesley to experience 
reflects very largely the presuppositions he had imbibed from his study of 
Browne’s essay. It is this ‘empiricist conditioning’, if we may so phrase it, 
which explains why Wesley could never take that Spartan attitude to the con- 
solations of ‘religious experience’ reflected in the saying of St Francois de Sales, 
that if we are constantly attending to the sensible consolations of the prayer life, 
we are ‘as a bride, who should keep her attention on her wedding-ring, without 
looking upon the bride-groom who gave it her’. J. Cirrrorp HINDLEY 


(To be Concluded) 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF ENTHUSIASM 


1 Compare e.g. Emil Brunner, Revelation and Reason. 
2 In Language, Truth and Logic, 1936. 
8 Cf. New Essays in Philosophical Theology, ed. Antony Flew and Alasdair MacIntyre, 1955. 
4 The question is raised by Susanna Wesley in a letter of 23rd February 1725 which seems to 
antedate John’s reading of Jeremy Taylor. 
5 Letters (Standard Ed.), I. 21. 
6 Also his mother. Cf. the letter quoted by Piette, John Wesley in the Evolution of Protestantism, 


iawn, I. 25 (November 1725). 

8 Letters, I. 119: ‘I once desired to make a fair show in languages and philosophy, but it is 
past. There is a more excellent way’ (February 1732). 

9 Works (5th Ed., 1861), VI. 350ff. 

10 Op. cit., p.268. 

11 Letters, 1. 69. 

12 See below. 

13 The study of Locke and other moderns was introduced into the Schools at Oxford by 
Dr Burton, who only graduated in 1717, Ed. on Letters, I. 187. 

14 Fournal — Ed.), III. 232. 


18 Letters, III. 369. 

19 Journal, IV. 192 (6th December 1756). 

2G. Eayrs, Wesley, Philosopher and Church Founder, pp.75-9. 

21 Letters, I, p.56, Ed’s note. 

22 | am indebted to the kindness of the Rev. Dr F. H. Cumbers for help in consulting this 
document at the Book Room. 

23 The Psychology of the Methodist Revival, p.47. I owe my knowledge of the existence of 
Wesley’s abridgement of Browne to this work. 

24 The account which follows is based on the second edition of Browne’s essay. I am indebted 
to the Librarian of Chetham’s Hospital, Manchester, for help in identifying and consulting this 
work. The book was published anonymously, but the attribution to Peter Browne, Bishop of 
Cork, by the catalogue of Chetham’s and the B.M. is confirmed by our study of Wesley. 

25 Op. cit., p.55. Wesley’s abridgement, p.xiii. In the quotations which follow, the page in 
Browne is given in Arabic numerals, and when Wesley has reproduced the substance of the 
argument the page in his MS. is given in Roman numerals. 

% B., p.58; W., p.xiii. 

27 B., p.88; W., p.xix. 

% B., p.222; W., p.xl. 

9 B., p.224. 

0 B., p.227. 

31 Locke, Essay, Bk. II, chap. xxiii, espec. para. 15. 

32 B., p.74; W., p.xv. 

33 This is, of course, Locke’s position, and universal in eighteenth-century orthodoxy. ‘Faith... 
is the assent to any proposition not thus made by the inductions of reason, but upon the credit of 
the proposer as coming from God in some extraordinary way of communication. This way of 
discovering truths to men we call revelation’ (Essay, IV, xviii, 2). That contemporary religious 
experience might count as ‘some extraordinary way of communication’ was the step Locke and 
his followers could not take. 

34 Book IV, chap. xix. 

% Loc. cit., para. 8. 

% B., p.92f.; W., pp.xx-xxi. 

7 B., p.462. 

%8 Journal, 1. 440, 18th February 1738. 

% From the letter to his mother of 28th February 1732, quoted above (note 8). 

Letter to William Law, 1756 (Letters, III. 333). 

41 Wesley found this particularly difficult to swallow: Journal, I. 454, 22nd April 1738. 

4 Letters, I. 20. On this passage cf. also Knox, Enthusiasm, p.538. 

43 Letters, I. 166ff. 

“ B., p.331. These facts explain the anticipations of the doctrine of Assurance in Wesley’s 
pre-1738 writings, which Yates (The Doctrine of Assurance, p.13) finds so remarkable. 

* Journal, 1. 424, 29th January 1738. 

# As has often been underlined, Wesley had thoroughly thought his way through to a new 
conception of faith before the ‘sealing’ experience of 24th May 1738 (cf. Yates, op. cit., p.9f.) 

#7 Sermon LXX, quoted above. 

48 Quoted in Knox, Enthusiasm, pp.256f. Does St Francois have in mind the fact that in later 
Greek the word o¢payis can mean ‘engagement ring’? The link with the Biblical use of o¢pays 
would then be very interesting. Compare Knox’s contrast of Wesley with the Quietists, p.537. 


















PROBLEM IN PREACHING 
An Analysis of the preaching power of John Wesley 


N his entertaining though inadequate biography, John Wesley, A Portrait § 


Abram Lipsky recalls Wesley’s first visit to Newcastle: 


Walking down to the poorest and most contemptible part of the town with one com. 
panion, he took his stand at the end of a street and began singing the 100th Psalm, 
Three or four persons came to see what was the matter. Soon four or five hundred 
joined them. Before he was through there were twelve to fifteen hundred. They stood 
gaping and staring at him in astonishment when he had finished preaching. ‘If you 
desire to know whom I am’, he told them, ‘my name is John Wesley. At five in the 
evening, with God’s help, I design to preach here again.’ At five his audience covered 
the hill on which he was to preach from top to bottom. When he was through speaking 
his listeners were ready to tread him underfoot ‘out of pure love and kindness’, 


Mr Lipsky then adds: ‘His published sermons, though not as banal as 
Whitefield’s, leave the reader wondering what could have held such grea 
audiences.’ The matter is still a problem in the psychology of preaching. 


I 


To begin with, John Wesley’s sermons have absolutely no entertainment value. 
They are swept bare of illustrations or stories as a monk’s cell is cleared of 
ornament or luxury. Unlike the sermons of the Master, his meditations harbour 
no illuminating or pleasing parables, few word pictures. 

This was not, of course, because he lacked material of this nature. His wide 
reading among both the classics and the authors of his own day opened for him 
a rich mine of helpful illustrations if he had wished to use them. Professor 
Winchester whose book, The Life of John Wesley, still holds its place as one of 
the best popular presentations of the eighteenth-century churchman, says: 


In his constant and wearisome labors, mostly with and for people of scanty ideas and 
narrow horizons, he found refreshment and inspiration in the world’s masterpieces of 
literature. One week he has read again Homer’s Odyssey, and breaks out in a fine 
burst of admiration for the charm of its imagery and the nobility of its morals; another 
day, while riding to Newcastle, he reads the tenth book of the Jiiad; another time it is 
a book of the Aeneid or the Letters of Cicero. He was familiar not only with the great 
works of his own literature, but with those of the Greek, Latin, Italian, French, 
German, and he had a good reading knowledge of Spanish. Among the authors of 
classic rank whom he mentions in the Journal—and that not merely by a word of 
quotation or an incidental reference, but in a way to indicate that he was actually 
reading them—are Homer, Plato, Xenophon, Demosthenes, Anacreon; Lucian, 
Virgil, Cicero, Juvenal, Horace; Aristo, Tasso; Voltaire, Rousseau; Shakespeare, 
Milton, Cowley, Dryden, Locke, Pope, Swift, Prior, Young, Thomson, Gray, Sterne, 
Johnson, Ossian. And this is by no means a complete list. 


Beyond this, Wesley was a man of broad experience and keen observation. 
He not only travelled much, but he also grasped the significance of what he 
saw and heard. Dean Hutton remarks: ‘It has been very well said that Wesley's 
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“journal of missionary travel, would serve as a guide book to the British Isles, 
and it is replete with romantic incident and graphic pictures of life and man- 
ners”.’ As Professor Winchester says: 


= Boswell and Walpole will introduce you to the literary and the fashionable folk of that 


century; but if you want to know that great pushing English middle class, coarse often 
almost to brutality yet serious and inclined to be religious, the men who really did 
the work and paid the debts and fought the battles of England,—if you want to know 
these men, read Wesley’s Journal. You will see them as they appeared to one bent, 
first of all, on saving their souls; but you will see them as they were. For here the 
sturdy simplicity of Wesley’s style is admirable. In its homely realism the Journal is 
as vivid as Hogarth. 


From these sources Wesley might easily have embellished his sermons with 
stories of dramatic interest. He might have written them in the form of well- 
turned tales after the manner of Charles Dickens, or he might have presented 
them as a fascinating series of clear-cut cameos of contemporary life. He 
decided differently. 

A note, however, ought to be added concerning the theory that Wesley, when 
actually preaching from the pulpit, did often illustrate his sermons with anec- 
dotes and stories, and that his written sermons are not representative of his 
preaching. The most recent advocate of this idea is W. L. Doughty in his book, 
John Wesley: Preacher, who says: ‘We are driven to the conclusion that what he 
so largely failed to do in his published sermons, he did more liberally in those 
which he preached.” Mr Doughty, however, backs away from this conclusion 
by adding: “The evidence for this is not factual. The most that we can say is 
that it is highly probable.’ 

Both Sir Walter Scott and John Hampson are sometimes quoted to support 
this contention. Scott, who when a boy of twelve, heard Wesley preach, says: 
‘he told many excellent stories’; and John Hampson in his biography writes: 
‘many have remarked, that when he fell into anecdote and story telling, which 
was not seldom, his discourses were little to the purpose. The remark is true. 
We have scarcely ever heard from him a tolerable sermon, in which a story was 
introduced.’ It should be remembered, however, that Scott’s Wesley was 
eighty-one years old; and that Hampson adds to his comment: ‘whether he 
observed this custom in his youth, we are not informed: but it has been generally 
considered, as an infirmity of ‘‘garrulous old age’’’. 

Elbert Hubbard, who is notoriously inaccurate, writes of Wesley; ‘He knew 
how to interest tired men; how to keep children awake. He interspersed anec- 
dote with injunction and precept with homely happenings.’ But Hubbard gives 
no authority for his statement. Nor can it be found in Julia Wedgewood’s 
charming biography, upon which Hubbard relies for his facts. 

In John Wesley the Methodist, by a Methodist Preacher, the author writes: 
‘These written and printed sermons, as we have noted, do not represent his 
preaching, and must be regarded rather as careful statements of his doctrines 
intended for thoughtful reading. His later sermons were prepared for his 
Magazine, and are more varied in style and literary allusion.’ Undoubtedly 
many of Wesley’s sermons are ‘careful statements of his doctrines intended for 

thoughtful reading’; but even a cursory survey of those sermons printed in 
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The Arminian Magazine for popular consumption strongly supports the idea thy 
Wesley placed no reliance upon the use of anecdotes or illustrative stories tp 
popularize his preaching. 

Wesley is always his own best commentator, and in an entry in his Journgl 
describing his preaching before a mob, he writes: ‘I called for a chair, the winds 
were hushed, and all was calm and still. My heart was filled with love and my 
mouth with arguments. They were amazed: they were ashamed; they wer 
melted; they devoured every word.’ Note particularly the expression, ‘my 
mouth with arguments’—not ‘with incidents of God’s grace’ or ‘with stories of 
Christ’s power to redeem’, but ‘with arguments’. How characteristic of Wesley 
—to persuade by reason and argument rather than by anecdote or illustration! 

Nowhere in his twenty-one ‘advices relative to preaching’ or in his famous 
‘Letter on Preaching Christ’ does Wesley in any way point to the possible use of 
illustrations or anecdotes for making the sermon effective. Moreover, in his 
Journal, he advises every young preacher ‘to form his style’ by the ‘First Epistle 
of St John’. This is a most significant statement, for any preacher who himself 
frequently used anecdotes or stories to illustrate or popularize his sermons would 
more likely have pointed to Jesus rather than to John as a pattern for preaching. 

Added to this is the fact that no biographers, except those I have mentioned, 
comment, either directly or indirectly, on Wesley’s use of illustrative material 
in preaching. Some speak of his brevity, others of his simplicity of style, and 
still others of his reliance upon the Bible and his basing his sermons upon 
‘some passage which . . . states some provision or promise of the Gospel’. None 
mentions his use of illustrations or stories. 

Beyond this, no writer of the day or biographer of Wesley recalls or records 
a story told by Wesley in any of his sermons. This last is particularly significant, 
since stories and illustrations are the most easily remembered parts of a sermon, 
and had Wesley used many anecdotes or illustrations, some of them, at least, 
would have been caught up and recorded in the writings of other men. 

All these considerations, therefore, drive me to the inevitable conclusion that 
Wesley, at the height of his powers used few, if any, stories or anecdotes to 
illustrate his sermons or to popularize his preaching or to make his message more 
effective. 

Wesley’s sermons, secondly, were presented with little oratorical flair. In 
marked contrast to Whitefield’s with his dramatic gestures and emotional 
pathos, Wesley was a master of the conversational manner of preaching. 

‘In all his life,’ writes Bishop McConnell, ‘Wesley never resorted to anything 
even resembling sensationalism. He had no tricks by which to catch the crowd.’ 
“That he became a master of natural speech before immense crowds is manifest 
from the fact that he declares again and again that such speech did not leave him 
tired, even after speaking to three or four audiences in a single day.’ When it is 
recalled that Wesley preached to as many as 20,000 or 30,000 people in one day, 
and often at one time, this fact is nothing short of astounding. 

It is doubtful whether a man of Wesley’s temperament could have been 
tempted to imitate Whitefield’s oratorical extravagances; but had he so desired, 
Wesley could probably have mastered this method of preaching, for when he 
set out to learn something, he was an exceedingly teachable person. Rather, 
however, he would be himself—direct, frank, open, straightforward—and he 
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would present his message with the natural power that resulted from the sin- 
cerity of his spirit. 

This, however, makes his appeal more difficult to explain. Eighteenth- 
century England was not a mild, passive generation. It was a roaring, bustling, 
brutal entertainment-seeking age, and a man quietly, though authoritatively, 
preaching a sermon could hardly have expected a hearing. Bear-baiting was a 
common sport. Boxing, even among women, was a customary pastime. Matches 
continued almost indefinitely, or until one of the contestants was too severely 
pommelled or bleeding to continue. Cock-fighting, gambling, drinking, and 
attending public hangings were popular amusements. What chance could 
there be for a quiet-spoken street-preacher to capture a crowd? But Wesley did 
just that, and he never once raised his voice or descended to rude mannerisms 
to accomplish his purpose. 

A third fact that should not be overlooked is that, although preaching for the 
most part to the lower classes, Wesley always couched his sermons in the finest 
English. He never appealed to his audiences by descending to their intellectual 
levels or to the colloquialisms of their speech. His sermons are clear, direct, and 
terse; his style is polished, though plain and chaste. 

The following quotation from his Preface to his volume, Sermons On Several 
Occasions, is both an example of his style and an exposition of his manner of 
preaching : 


I design plain truth for plain people: therefore, of set purpose, I abstain from all nice 
and philosophical speculations; and from all perplexed and intricate reasonings; and, 
as far as possible, from even the show of learning, unless in sometimes citing the 
original Scripture. I labor to avoid all words which are not easy to be understood, all 
which are not used in common life; and, in particular, those kinds of technical terms 
that so frequently occur in bodies of divinity,—those modes of speaking, which men 
of reading are intimately acquainted with, but which, to common people, are an 
unknown tongue. 


He removed from his preaching vocabulary, therefore, those ‘nice’, technical, 
and erudite words which, while they might have impressed his hearers, would 
have obscured his meaning; and he presented his thought in a plain, sturdy 
English—never descending to common or crude phraseology, but always lifting 
his hearers to his own levels of speech and thought. 

While he laboured ‘to avoid all words which are not used in common life’, 
he did not use slang or provincialisms to express his thought. Rather, he used 
short, clear Anglo-Saxon words, understandable to his hearers. He neither spoke 
in the pedantic manner of a scholar nor yet in the intimate fashion of a man talk- 
ing over a pot of beer. 

Thus Wesley rejected three possible techniques for holding an audience: 
the use of uncommon, colourful language, the display of oratorical power, and 
the presentation of entertaining or amusing illustrations and stories. 


II 


Let us now turn to a more positive analysis of Wesley’s preaching strength. 
To begin with—and this fact is paramount in any adequate explanation of his 
pulpit power—John Wesley was a biblical preacher. By this I mean that 
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Wesley had a firm grasp on biblical doctrines and theology, and he proclaims 
biblical truth, not only in clear understandable English, but also by an intelligey 
use of scriptural quotations. In the Preface quoted above, Wesley marks thi, 
as his purpose in preaching: 






I have accordingly set down in the following sermons, what I find in the Bible cp. 
cerning the way to Heaven; with a view to distinguishing this way of God, from qj 
those which are the inventions of men. I have endeavour’d to describe the true, th 
scriptural, experimental religion, so as to omit nothing which is a real part thereof, ang 
to add nothing thereto which is not. 






In his famous sermon on ‘Justification by Faith’ there are over forty-five direc & ¢} 
quotations from the Bible, and this number of biblical references in one sermon & jt 
is not unusually large. $ 

In emphasizing this aspect of Wesley’s ministry, I am not pleading for a 
indiscriminate use of biblical passages in preaching. I do not think that a ma & p 
should splatter his sermons with scriptural references in the nonchalant way tha B t 
he might pepper an egg. I am saying, however, that a preacher is called to B n 
explain what the Bible reveals about the great issues of life and death—abou ff o 
God, sin, redemption, immortality, eternal life. To this end he must be straight. & 
forward and honest, possessing the courage to present biblical truth even though § ¢ 
it clashes with his own ideas on the subject or runs foul of his congregation’s 
preconceived notions of religion. I am insisting, moreover, that when a man § si 
sets forth eternal truth by an intelligent use of the Bible, he is providing an § C 
important medium for the Holy Spirit to act upon the hearts of his listeners, and fp 
to accomplish those miracles of conviction and conversion which result ina 
regenerated spirit. This discovery, I believe, is one of the great contributions to J G 
Christian preaching of the Wesleyan Revival and the Lutheran Reformation. 

For this reason, the Christian preacher must, like John Wesley, read the § p 
Bible—prayerfully, humbly, and continually—until his soul is so steeped in its f o 
potent truth that the very atmosphere of his life will testify to the fragrance of its J ir 
presence, and the content of his sermons will be a revelation of its glory and § o 
beauty. Unless modern Protestantism continues in this tradition it will become J o 
decadent and useless; it needs to re-emphasize Christian Biblical Preaching, 
without which, while it may continue its life as a useful instrument of reform, § y 
it will never be the recreative force which is its true nature. a 

What I am saying is too important to be brushed aside lightly or received asa FV 
platitude. We must remember, as preachers, that the Bible contains the Word § b 
of God. That Word is as keen as a two-edged sword, and as illuminating asa 
flash of lightning on a stormy night when, for an instant, all objects, bathed only 
in darkness before, become now clear and luminous as in the day. 

But more important, that Word is a tool—a tool used by the Holy Spirit to 
accomplish His purpose in the hearts of the hearers. This, as preachers, we too 
often forget. When our sermon is seemingly successful, we feel it is due to the 
logical cogency of our argument, or the ingenuity or novelty of our presentation. 
It is more likely that we preached the Word of God directly, like a steel blade, 
and that the Holy Spirit used this best weapon in His armour to convict men 
of sin and righteousness and judgement. 

This Wesley always did. I have recently re-read most of his sermons, and I 
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have been impressed once again by his comprehensive knowledge of the Bible, 
and by his fluent use of biblical truth. It is here that we find the ultimate secret 
of his effectiveness. No other explanation of his preaching power is adequate. 
No other explanation accounts for its tremendous success. This man co-oper- 
ated with God. 

There are, however, other factors which are important in any analysis of 
Wesley’s preaching. These include both the simplicity and clarity of his message 
and the personal, decisive character of his appeal. 

Wesley’s sermons are orderly, logical and direct. They resemble a windswept 
landscape, cleared of all luxuriant but distracting undergrowth, upon which his 
> direc JF thoughts stand out like widely-spaced trees, plain, stark, inevitable. One is never 
sermon ff in doubt as to Wesley’s meaning on any subject. He knows what he wants to 

say, and he says it. 

for 2 From boyhood, Wesley possessed a reasoning, logical mind. Luke Tyerman 
a man & reveals the annoyance of Wesley’s father at this trait in his son. ‘Sukey,’ he said 
ay tha I to his wife, ‘I don’t think Jacky would attend to the most pressing necessities of 
lled to nature unless he could give a reason for it.’ Now to be able to give a reason for 
—about one’s faith can be a matchless trait in a preacher. The greatest preachers have 
raight- & shared this virtue—their manner of reasoning has been logical, their sermons 
though I clear. 
ation’s § I remember quite vividly, while studying logic in college, receiving permis- 
a man § sion to write a paper outlining Paul’s reasoning in the fifteenth chapter of First 
ing an § Corinthians—the chapter on the Resurrection. When the professor returned the 
rs, and § paper to me, he said: ‘I am indebted to you for calling my attention to an 
It in a § excellent series of syllogisms. Paul was evidently a master of logic and reasoning. 
ions to § Grant him his premises, and every statement follows in correct, logical sequence.’ 
tion. This can likewise be said of Wesley. There was nothing hazy about his 
ad the § preaching, nothing confused about his presentation. He understood the art of 
| in its f outlining a sermon or article, and it is no wonder that he never descended to 
> of its § insulting language or mean corrosive speech, either when he attacked an 
y and § opponent or set forth his own ideas. He relied on logic rather than emotional 
ecome § outbursts, clarity rather than drama, truth rather than cunning or pretty speech. 
ching, § His messages, furthermore, contained a distinctly personal note, and they 
‘form, § were delivered with a profound sincerity which impressed each individual in his 
audience with the personal nature of their content. John Nelson, one of 
dasa § Wesley’s most famous converts, compared his preaching with that of Whitefield 
Word by saying: 
g asa 
1 only § Mr Whitefield was to me as a man who could play well on an instrument, for his 
preaching was pleasant to me, and I loved the man, so that if anyone offered to disturb 
rit to § him I was ready to fight for him. But I did not understand him. I was like a wander- 
ve too | ing bird cast out of its nest until Mr John Wesley came to preach his first sermon at 
0 the Moorfields. As soon as he got upon the stand, he stroked back his hair and turned 
“in his face toward where I stood, and, I thought, fixed such an awful dread upon me, 
‘lade before I heard him speak, that it made my heart beat like the pendulum of a clock; 

’ § and when he did speak, I thought his whole discourse was aimed at me. When he 
men § had done, I said, “This man can tell the secrets of my heart; he hath not left me there; 
for he hath showed me the remedy, even the blood of Jesus.’ I thought he spoke to no 
and I | one but me, and I durst not look up, for I imagined all the people were looking at me. 
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The fact is, no one could listen very long to Wesley’s preaching without being 
brought to a place of decision. Nor could one listen long without uncomfortably 
realizing how far short one fell of the kind of Christian life God expected one tp 
live. To express our meaning differently, Wesley’s preaching was of a decisive 
character. It drove home to his listeners that they were at a place of crisis jn 
their lives, and that it was a matter of life or death to them whether or not they 
decided for Christ. In his hands the gospel became not merely a means fo, 
improving society, or making bad men good and good men somewhat better, 
It became a boundary dividing men into two kingdoms, the saved and the lost; 
a rock splitting the river of humanity into two streams, those who possessed 
Christ and those who denied Him; but above all it became a dynamic, a power 
with the strength and the authority to translate those who willed from the 
Kingdom of Darkness into the Kingdom of Light. It became the greatest crea. 
tive force of the eighteenth century. 

In this, Wesley’s preaching partook of apostolic power, for this sense of 
urgency in preaching was a characteristic of the disciples. James Denney, in 
his profound study, The Death of Christ, expresses this idea by saying: 


Christ knew that He was to give His life a ransom; the Apostles knew that He had 
done it, and had made peace with the blood of His cross; and their preaching, though 
it is never overbearing or unjust, though it never tries to intimidate men, or . . . to 
bully them into faith, is as urgent and passionate as the sense of the atoning death can 
make it. To receive the reconciliation, or not to receive it—to be a Christian, or not 
to be a Christian—is not a matter of comparative indifference; it is not the case of 
being a somewhat better man, or a man, perhaps, not quite so good; it is a case of life 
or death. 


This sense of urgency, this decisive character, as I have called it, has marked 
all effective preaching from the Apostle Paul to Billy Graham. It explains, in 
part, the power of Savonarola, the appeal of a Moody, the strength of a Spurgeon. 
These men were in dead earnest. Their hearers felt that what they said mattered. 
They were not entertaining the multitudes ; they were persuading them, bringing 
them face to face with the most important question of their lives—the destiny 
of their eternal souls. 

A final significant truth about Wesley’s preaching is that it carried with it the 
glow of hope. Bishop McConnell has rightly said: 


Over all—I am speaking now of the types of persons to whom Wesley most commonly 
preached—there was the cloud of tragedy. Life was hard without much to soften it. 
Into all this came the preaching of Wesley which, with all its acceptance by inheritance 
of the stiff stuff of orthodoxy, was full of hope, and that too for every man. In the 
circumstances, the gospel has never been more worthy of its title of good news than 
in the sermons of John Wesley. The deists of the age virtually said that there was no 
news from God; the sterner Calvinists made the gospel bad news, except for them- 
selves. It was the task of Wesley to convince the masses of his time that there was at 
hand news from God, and that the news was good, or better than deism or Calvinism. 


Thus his sermons are filled with comforting passages like this: 
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This is ‘very full of comfort’ to all self-destroyed, self-condemned sinners. That 
‘whosoever believeth on Him shall not be ashamed: that the same Lord over all, is 
rich unto all that call upon Him’. Here is comfort, high as Heaven, stronger than 
death! What! Mercy for all? For Zaccheus, a public robber? For Mary Magdalene, 
a common harlot? Methinks I hear one say, Then I, even I, may hope for mercy! 
And so thou mayest, thou afflicted one, whom none hath comforted! God will not 
cast out thy prayer. Nay, perhaps He may say the next hour, ‘Be of good cheer, 
thy sins are forgiven thee’; so forgiven, that they shall reign over thee no more; yea, 
and that ‘the Holy Spirit shall bear witness with thy spirit that thou art a child of 
God’. O glad tidings! Tidings of great joy, which are sent unto all people! ‘Ho, 
every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters: Come ye, and buy without money 
and without price.’ Whatsoever your sins be, ‘though red like crimson’, though more 
than the hairs of your head, ‘return ye unto the Lord, and He will have mercy upon 
you; and to our God, for He will abundantly pardon’. 


The glow of hope which radiates from this gracious invitation must have warmed 
the heart of each of his listeners. It came upon them like the glory of the morn- 
ing sunrise after a night of cold, chilling rain. 

We, today, may couch our sermons in a different style, and we may set forth 
the gospel truth in a manner more appropriate to our own age; but unless our 
preaching proclaims the glory of an Eternal Hope, our hearers will not be 
captured by our message. This is why it was good to hear this hope sounded 
again in the meetings of the World Council of Churches. The Council empha- 
sized the hope that the world is capable of improvement, and that the gospel 
of Christ can change the hearts of men and the conditions under which they 
must live. The Council expressed its belief in the present power of Christ and 
the Glory of His future coming. This is to give hope a strong foundation and 
to present hope in realistic terms. 

Finally, we must not forget that John Wesley was a man especially chosen by 
God for a peculiar task. Few men achieve what Wesley accomplished, probably 
because few men are called to do what Wesley did. In him we see burning that 
divine fire which flames forth brilliantly and inexplicably on the altar of some 
men’s lives to illuminate the great Temple of Humanity. We cannot explain 
men like this, except to say that in them the rays of divine revelation were, for a 
moment, drawn to a focus, and were thus revealed to their own and succeeding 
generations with a new and penetrating power. 

But while we cannot explain a man like Wesley, we can thank God for him 
and seek, in some small measure, to follow his leading and emulate his life. 
Like the young artist standing before a painting by a master and drawing him- 
self up proudly to say, ‘I, too, am a painter,’ we can say in the same humble 
hopeful spirit, ‘I, too, am a preacher.’ FREDERICK E. MASER 
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THE PUNISHMENT OF THE WICKED 
AFTER DEATH 












HE fate which awaits the impenitent beyond the grave is largely a matter of 
conjecture. The subject does not easily yield to scientific analysis, for no 
one has ever returned from Hell to report on conditions there. The kind of 
picture which has appealed to the imagination of the unsophisticated is derived 
from poetry, and to reduce it to a dogmatic statement is a precarious, if not ap 
impossible, task. How far, then, can the sincere explorer go towards the dis. 
covery of a satisfying theory regarding the ultimate destiny of the wicked? 


JEWISH SYMBOLISM 


The imagery of the popular conception of Hell is a prominent feature of Jewish 
Apocalyptic literature during the period 200 B.c. to a.D. 120. The writers were 
poets rather than scientists. Their purpose was to hint at abstract truth by the 
use of material symbols. Instead of providing a reasoned statement for their 
readers, they related visions. Whereas a scientist would give a logical argument 
on the motive and method of punishment, they painted a picture of scorching 
flames. That metaphors are mixed matters little, for no one is expected to 
dissect the symbolism. Outer darkness and a bottomless pit do not need to be 
reconciled with unquenchable fire. The authors of apocalyptic books would 
have been shocked to learn that a dogmatic statement was being extracted from 
imaginings which were designed for their emotional appeal rather than for their 
theological implications. 

Central in the imagery of future punishment contained in these books is the 
element of fire, and this is associated with a vision of the refuse dump, known as 
Gehenna, which was in the Valley of Hinnom near Jerusalem. Here the fires 
burned day and night, destroying the garbage and purifying the atmosphere from 
the smell of rotten fish or decaying vegetation. In time of war the carcases of 
vanquished enemies might mingle with the refuse, thus furnishing patriotic 
writers with a clue as to the destiny of their own persecutors. They were 
destined to be destroyed in the fires that were never quenched. 

How far does this symbolism help in the shaping of a coherent doctrine? 
The answer is that it has been used to support three different and contradictory 
theories regarding the punishment of wrong-doers after death. In the early 
centuries of the present era when an attempt was being made to clarify the 
Christian notion of Hell, theologians thought of fire as suggesting this, that, or 
the other, according to the general system of doctrine which they embraced. 
Each was able to find Scriptural support for the theory he held. The result was 
that in the place of a poetical allusion to some dark fate which would overtake 
impenitent sinners in the hereafter, the Church had three distinct doctrines of 
Hell. 


ETERNAL TORMENT 


The first of these was that the lost were subjected to torture in the flames for ever 
and ever, and its ablest exponent was Augustine of Hippo (354-430), who not 
only attempted to rationalize the picture of Gehenna, but also proclaimed his 
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conclusions with confidence. There was no escape for the victims of eternal 
fire, for they could not repent, he declared. They were conscious of nothing but 
pain and misery, and they were receiving the just reward for their sins. 

In order to explain how an unbeliever was capable of enduring eternal 
torment, Augustine taught that Hell-fire was a material flame and that lost souls 
were furnished with bodies which could live for ever in the furnace. By 
burning without being consumed the sinner could endure unspeakable anguish 
with no possibility of deliverance. 

The learned bishop had no difficulty in finding Scriptural support for his 
doctrine. In the Parable of the Last Judgement, the judge says to the wicked: 
‘Depart from me, ye cursed, into the eternal fire which is prepared for the devil 
and his angels’ (Matt. 25,,), and at the end of the parable is the comment: 
‘These shall go away into eternal punishment.’ (verse 46). In other parables of 
Jesus the tares and the bad fish are cast into the furnace of fire and there was 
weeping and gnashing of teeth (Matt. 134, 59). The writer of the last book in 
the Bible says that the wicked ‘shall be tormented day and night for ever’ 
(Rev. 20,9). 

It has seemed to some that such prolonged torment was unduly harsh even 
for the desperately wicked, and attempts have been made to modify the penalty 
which Augustine defined. It has been argued, for instance, that ‘eternal’ does 
not necessarily mean of endless duration; but that it might mean ‘of indefinite 
duration’, or ‘age-long’, or even ‘a period of about 500 years’. It does not appear, 
however, that anything less than the connotation of unending time would have 
satisfied the Bishop of Hippo. 

Finding that Roman Catholic teaching followed Augustine, Newman sug- 
gested another kind of modification of the ghastly penalty. Not only did he 
hint that the minds of the tortured might be unable to think of past and future, 
thus relieving them of the terror inspired by the thought of endless torture, but 
he thought that intervals of cooling might be granted them. It was generous of 
the Cardinal to want to alleviate the miseries of the lost by lifting them out 
of the flames for periodic refrigeration, but this is not a genuine part of Augus- 
tine’s doctrine. 

A very strong objection to the penalty is that it allows for no degrees of guilt. 
It does not attempt to vary sentences according to merit or to make the heat 
more intense for the more brutal felons. The Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs 
states that women who adorn themselves unduly are reserved for eternal 
punishment. What kind of justice is this? The murderer can have no longer 
sentence. Jesus spoke of some offenders receiving few stripes and others many 
stripes; but the doctrine of perpetual anguish for all the lost recognizes no 
degrees of culpability. 

There can be no doubt that Augustine proclaimed a harsh doctrine. Those 
who find his position to be inconsistent with the character of the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ will be thankful that his is not the only theory 
of future penalty. 


EXTINCTION OF THE SOUL 


The second attempt to interpret the fire symbolism was to conceive it as imply- 
ing the utter destruction of the soul, so that there was no immortality for those 
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who failed to qualify for Heaven. According to this view the fires of Hell do 
not torture eternally, they destroy completely. 

The notion that the future punishment of the wicked consisted in the depriya. 
tion of immortality was enunciated by Arnobius, an African philosopher and 
professor, who became a convert to Christianity during the persecution under 
Diocletian at the beginning of the fourth century. Unfortunately, early martyr. 
dom prevented him from working out the full implications of the idea. To him 
immortality was the supreme prize and the highest reward of faith and virtue. 
He declared that if the spirit of man was really imperishable, even the raging 
streams of Hell-fire need cause no alarm. The thing to be feared was cor. 
ruptibility. Man, in his view, was not naturally immortal. He had to attaip 
immortality. Left to himself he would utterly perish. The soul which had failed 
to secure union with the eternal God could not endure. 

Arnobius was not the first to follow this line of reasoning. Irenaeus, who 
became Bishop of Lyons in 177, declared: ‘He who has not recognized God 
deprives himself of continuance for ever.’ Apparently he believed that only the 
redeemed enjoy the privilege of immortality and that the unredeemed are to be 
annihilated. 

There is no lack of biblical evidence to support this doctrine, for much of the 
fire symbolism favours complete extinction of the soul rather than endless 
torment. John the Baptist declared that the Messiah would baptize with fire and 
burn up the chaff in unquenchable fire (Matt. 3,,4.). The Book of Revelation 
says that death and hades will be cast into a lake of fire (20,,). The Epistle to 
the Hebrews states that apostates from Christ have nothing to look for but 
judgement and a fierceness of devouring fire, and that their end is to be burned 
(6,). Jesus Himself said: ‘Fear him which is able to destroy both soul and body 
in Gehenna’ (Matt. 10,,). 

In the teaching of the Fourth Gospel the unregenerate are said to be dead. 
Their existence is associated only with ‘the world that passeth away’. Christ 
came to save men from the state of death and to give them eternal life. Apart 
from Him there is no escape from complete dissolution. ‘Except ye eat of the 
flesh of the Son of Man and drink His blood, ye have no life in you’ (6,5). 
Similarly Paul writes: “The wages of sin is death, but the gift of God is eternal 
life through Jesus Christ our Lord’ (Rom. 6,;). And again: ‘He that soweth 
to his flesh, shall of the flesh reap corruption’ (Gal. 6,). It would be difficult 
to deny that the principle of conditional immortality is implied in these 
quotations. 

The principle has commended itself to many modern scholars on the grounds 
that it seems consistent with the hypothesis of the evolutionary process in 
nature. They regard humanity as having reached its highest levels only after a 
long period of development. By his favourable response to the moral challenge, 
man is declared to have attained such strength and unity as to be able to survive 
the dissolution of the material body. Those, on the other hand, who deviate 
from the path of virtue and set their faces against the stream of upward progress 
are said to be in danger of slipping back into a kind of sub-human existence which 
has no life apart from the earthly tabernacle. In support of the idea, it is 
asserted that all through the evolutionary process nature has sacrificed the many 
for the sake of the few, and her aim seems to be the selection of a limited number 
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of perfect individuals, even though large numbers are destroyed because they 
have not adapted themselves to her demands. 

The idea of conditional immortality has likewise appealed to those who 
discern in nature a law of atrophy, by which a faculty which is not used for a 
long period ceases to function. Thus it would appear that the man who fails to 
exercise his power of spiritual perception will eventually lose that power and 
become incapable of communion with God. Another analogy would be the 
death which comes to a branch of a tree when it is cut off from the trunk upon 
which it has depended for its nourishment. 

Attractive as this doctrine may appear, particularly by its denial of active 
brutality on the part of the Deity, there are considerations which render it 
unacceptable as a complete dogmatic statement. The most important of these 
is that it fails to appreciate the emphasis which Christianity places on the value 
of the individual. It seems inconsistent to say that God has made millions of 
people so that a selected number may attain to unending communion with 
Himself while the rest are totally destroyed. 

The conviction that the soul is inherently immortal is very widespread, as is 
evidenced by the popularity of the idea of reincarnation in Eastern religions. If 
personality has a spiritual quality, it possesses the supreme reality of the uni- 
verse, for God Himself is Spirit ; and this seems to imply that it is indestructible. 
While the desire to gain immortality inspired Arnobius to endure martyrdom, 
he would be a bold man who affirmed that apostasy would have meant the total 
extinction of his soul. 


REFORMATIVE DISCIPLINE 


The third attempt to expound the fire imagery in biblical teaching has usually 
been associated with the name of Origen (185-250), a learned schoolmaster of 
Alexandria, who endured imprisonment and torture for professing Christianity. 
Origen thought the most important thing about fire, when it was used poetically 
as a symbol of punishment, was its purifying and refining power; and he con- 
cluded that the punishment which was meted out to wrong-doers after death 
would be remedial in its purpose and would result in the ultimate salvation of all 
souls. 

Origen was by no means the only theologian of the early Church to suggest 
this line of interpretation. In the Sibylline Oracles, for example, there is a passage 
which states that God will save mankind from pernicious fire and immortal 
agonies, and that, having gathered them from the unwearied flame, He will send 
them to eternal life with the immortals. Clement of Alexandria, Origen’s 
teacher, seems also to have held the view that all punishment inflicted by God 
must aim at the redemption of the offender. 

In Gregory of Nyssa (331-95) the doctrine of universal restoration is expressed 
with unusual clarity and conviction. ‘Being God’, he says, ‘the Deity entertains 
pity for fallen man; being wise, He is not ignorant of the means for his recovery.’ 
He proceeds to use the illustration from the refining of precious metals. ‘As 
gold with its alloy is put into the furnace so that its impurity may be burned away, 
so the soul, with its sin, is commited to the purgatorial fire until the spurious 
material alloy is consumed and the gold is refined.’ He also appeals to the analogy 
of the surgeon’s knife, which is painful in its action but beneficial in its results. 
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The interesting thing to note is that Gregory was not regarded as a heretic. 
On the contrary, he was held in honour as a trusted bishop and a worthy de. 
fender of the faith. 

It must be admitted that Origen’s doctrine is not without Scriptural support, 
Jesus said: ‘Every one shall be salted with fire’ (Mark 949). Paul referred to 
people being saved ‘yet so as through fire’ (1 Cor. 3,,), and Peter alluded to the 
refining of gold by fire (1 Pet. 1,). Commenting on the idea of refining fire, 
Origen suggests that the eternal fire is a thing created within the soul by its own 
evil deeds and thoughts, but that after the penal flame has done its work God 
applies another fire which produces in the end restoration and health. The 
treatment which is reserved in the Roman Catholic doctrine of Purgatory for the 
saved who are still imperfect, is extended by Origen to all who die in unbelief, 

Further Scriptural support is discerned in the passage about the Good 
Shepherd seeking the lost sheep, not for a limited period, but ‘until he find it’ 
(Luke 15,). There are universalist passages in the Pauline letters too. ‘As in 
Adam all die, so also in Christ shall all be made alive’ (1 Cor. 15,.); ‘that in the 
name of Jesus every knee should bow . . . and every tongue confess that Christ 
is Lord to the glory of God the Father’ (Phil. 245 ,,). In the Fourth Gospel it is 
recorded that Jesus Himself said: ‘And I if I be lifted up from the earth will 
draw all men unto myself’ (John 12,9). 

The main support for Origen’s doctrine, however, is not in a few proof texts 
of questionable interpretation, but in the character of God Himself. If His grace 
and mercy are really boundless, so that His sun shines on the just and the unjust 
alike, can it be possible that any sinner will remain outside the scope of His 
saving embrace? Of course there is the problem of man’s free will, and therefore 
the theoretical possibility of some persisting in their wickedness for ever; but it 
is inconceivable that God should have created something which could compass 
His own defeat. He who created man will surely understand how the stubborn- 
ness of His own creation is to be overcome. 

The Universalist further argues that the perfect salvation of the believer is 
impossible apart from the salvation of all. He claims that the human race is an 
organic unity, that saints and sinners are bound together by unbreakable cords, 
and that the saved could hardly enjoy the bliss of Heaven if they were haunted 
by a Christ-like concern for the lost. 


PRACTICAL ISSUES 

In view of the non-theological origin of the Gehenna idea and the confusion 
which has arisen when poetical allusions to the underworld have been analysed 
by theologians, it becomes almost impossible to arrive at any confident conclu- 
sion regarding the aim and method of punishment in the hereafter. The prestige 
of the Christian gains nothing from pretending to an authority"it does not possess. 
Honesty is always respected, and the frank confession of uncertainty in one field 
may well lead to a greater regard for its authority in another. 

A major issue is the effect which this uncertainty has on the missionary work 
of the Church. The threat of an awful and irrevocable doom awaiting the 
impenitent is said to have driven many to repentance in popular revivals. To 
offer a chance of amendment after death, it is said, may encourage procrastina- 
tion: In the absence of a dogmatic assertion regarding future punishment will 
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not sinners postpone amendment in the belief that they have all eternity in which 
to repent? And will not the Church itself grow careless about evangelism, since 
the task may be put off until physical handicaps are removed by death? 

In answer to these questions it must be said that the prudential motive is not 
the only, or even the best, motive for bringing men and women into the fellow- 
ship of the Church. The offer of joy and peace in believing and the challenge to 
dedication and service are more in keeping with the gospel than is the threat of 
Hell-fire. There is no proof that large numbers have been redeemed by fear 
of punishment ; but it is clear that, in the face of the most definite threats of 
perpetual anguish after death, multitudes have persisted in unbelief. Even if 
such threat brought desirable results, to use it when its foundation is so insecure 
would be trickery of the most abominable kind. 

Similarly, there can be an urgency in the Church’s missionary work without a 
fight against the clock. It is to be found in the compassion which the saint feels 
for the brother who is without Christ. Indeed this concern for the highest 
welfare of people is the missionary’s most effective weapon. The nearer he 
comes to Christ the more intensely he feels a passionate concern for the lost. 
This is the dynamic of evangelism. 

The conscientious preacher will not conclude that there is nothing in the 
hereafter of which anyone need be afraid. To be without the intimate compan- 
ionship of God and to close the door of one’s heart to Christ, may entail suffering 
of a most terrible kind, and may even be worse than extinction. We have no 
mandate to pronounce any sinner immune from the dreadful consequences of 
his misdeeds. 

But since Jesus went and preached to the spirits in prison, let no wrongdoer 
abandon hope. God Himself is present in whatever suffering may come to the 
sinner. He shares the anguish of the lost soul. He draws near to the outcast. 
He stoops to rescue the damned from the deepest pit. His hand is stretched out 
to pluck a brand from the burning. The suffering of God is what gives punish- 
ment its reforming and refining properties, and because we cannot measure the 
boundless grace of God, we cannot estimate the extent of His victory over sin. 
J. ARTHUR HoyLes 
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GOD IN THE DRAMA OF CHRISTOPHER FRY 


| Rasp sg in his Journals, remarks how ‘everything really depends 
upon a religious upbringing . . . as a result of which one is absolutely cop. 
vinced, from the very earliest time, that God is love, an impression which has 
been part of one’s whole being from childhood up’. This, I think provides an 
excellent lead-in to speaking of the person and plays of Christopher Fry. |t 
describes the atmosphere of his family background, and also the attitude towards 
God which we encounter in his drama. At the time when his comedy The Lady’; 
not for Burning was being performed at the Globe Theatre, Mr Fry contributed 
some notes on this attitude of his to the magazine World Review. 


I set out fhe tells us] to write a play which would be first cousin to an artificial 
comedy. ... Most, if not all, artificial comedies are concerned with a material world, 
They may mention God and death in passing, but broadly and in detail they treat of a 
world which excludes the Universe and ignores the mysterious foundation of existence. 
I could see no reason, though writing such a comedy, why I should not treat of the 
world as I see it, a world in which we are all poised on the edge of eternity, a world 
which has deeps and shadows of mystery, in which God is anything but a sleeping- 
partner. 


But if Mr Fry, for his own part, is persuaded of the constant presence of 
God, it does not make him talk like a theological primer. He knows that if God 
exists for him as an indubitable person or presence, for many He is no more 
than a notion. And an extremely hazy one at that. Thus, when he was asked at 
Manchester recently by a reporter what he thought about God, he replied: 
‘I’m glad He seems to be coming back into favour.’ If we take this answer to 
be patronizing or hedging, we miss its tone and the way it is worded. Mr Fry 
speaks of God here as one might speak of an acquaintance who has been neg- 
lected by his friends. At the same time, he does not alienate the world by 
employing language it does not understand or dogmas foreign to the minds of 
many. The tone of Mr Fry’s work is that of the persuasive spirit rather than 
that of the Church Militant. But there is an irony in his reply which is instruc- 
tive to those who perceive it. 

Now, in France there exists a cult of religious cosiness concerning /e bon 
Dieu. In the stories and homilies associated with this spiritual approach, /e bon 
Dieu looks down upon His children with forgiving, and often crafty, kindness. 
Of the Three Persons of the Trinity, le bon Dieu appears always as the Father; 
and the only criticism one can offer of this notion is that it renders God too 
much in anthropomorphic and patriarchal terms. In it, the idea of divine and 
human parenthood are too closely equated, and the sense of God’s unfathomable 
mystery is lost in the over-literal parallel. 

In Fry’s plays, likewise, a relationship of son to father is often encountered; 
and sometimes the human and the divine are closely linked. In his first play, 
The Boy with a Cart, the hero Cuthman says of his parent: 


Each morning my father buckles himself to, 
Like a leather strap, and at night comes to the fire 
His hands bare with well-water to tell 
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GOD IN THE DRAMA OF CHRISTOPHER FRY 


The story of Fesus. So he will talk to-night, 
Clenching his hands against Gethsemane, 
Opening his hands to feel the Ascension 

As though after dry weeks he were feeling 
The first rain. 


And, later, on learning of his parent’s death, he prays: 


Grant this, O God, that I may grow to my father 
As he grew to Thy Son, and be his son 
Now and for always. 


But over against the closeness of the father-son relationship, both in human 
and divine affairs, Christopher Fry has expressed the majesty of God’s parent- 
hood of man and the universe, the pristine pageant of Creation. So, in Mr Fry’s 
tragedy, The Firstborn, Moses speaks of God as— 

he who in his hour 
Broke the irreparable dam which kept his thought, 
Released the spumy cataract birth and death 
To storm across time and the world; 
He who in his morning 
Drew open the furious petals of the sun; 
He who through his iron fingers 
Lets all go, lets all waste and go, 
Except, dearly retained in his palm, the soul; 


On the one hand, God is felt as a close prevailing presence; and, on the other, 
as a mystery baffling systematic description. In these plays, God is ‘discerned’ 
or ‘guessed at’ (I use Mr Fry’s own words), but never defined. ‘With God we 
work shoulder to shoulder’, sing the Chorus in The Boy with a Cart. ‘We have 
felt the joint action of root and sky, of man/And God’ they go on to tell; yet, at 
the end of the play, after we have had the feeling of keeping company with 
deity throughout it, the relationship is stated in most elusive terms: 


Between 
Our birth and death we may touch understanding 
As a moth brushes a window with its wings. 


Perhaps for some of us this raises the question, Can we be intimate with 
what we can’t define? When, somebody once asked St Augustine what Time was, 
the saint replied, ‘I don’t know now, but I knew before you asked me.’ Mr Fry, 
I think, feels somewhat in this fashion. For him, the danger to a growing 
awareness, whether of natural or supernatural things, is the insistence on certi- 
tude—the exclusive conviction that one’s formula is right. In his ‘medieval’ 
comedy, The Lady’s not for Burning, the ‘enemy forces’ which he castigates are 
scientific and theological positivism. Thomas, the hero, takes the heroine to 
task for her hard-and-fast materialism. ‘You the most superstitious of all’, he 
calls her— 

—(for what greater superstition 
Is there than the mumbo-jumbo of believing 
In reality?)— 
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Mockingly, he tells her what she is missing: 


what a waste of effort it has been 
To give you Creation’s vast and exquisite 

Dilemma! where altercation thrums 

In every granule of the Milky Way, 

Persisting still in the dead-sleep of the moon, 

And heckling itself hoarse in that hot-head 

The sun. And as for here, each acorn drops 

Arguing to earth, and pollen’s all polemical. 

We have given you a world as contradictory 

As a female, as cabbalistic as the male, 

A conscienceless hermaphrodite who plays 

Heaven off against hell, hell off against heaven, 
Revolving in the ballroom of the skies 

Glittering with conflicts as with diamonds: 

We have wasted paradox and mystery on you 

When all you ask us for, is cause and effect! 

A copy of your birth-certificate was all you needed 

To make you at peace with Creation. How uneconomical 
The whole thing’s been. 


Again, in Mr Fry’s tragedy The Firstborn Moses asks his sceptical brother 
Aaron: 


Can you comprehend 
That we're sometimes hoisted by the unbelievable 
On to the shoulders of truth? Our custom is 
To live backward of reality. When it turns its face 
How can it be recognised? But a refusal 
Of recognition is like a cancellation 
Of our existence. 


But at a deeper level than that which we touch in the first quotation, the solu- 
tion does not lie in a one-sided assertion of the spirit to the exclusion of the 
claims of matter. In The Lady’s not for Burning, Thomas stands for a recogni- 
tion of the supernatural forces in existence, even as the heroine Jennet represents 
a belief in purely material knowledge. Yet for all Thomas’s ‘higher faith’, his 
life is inadequate before he meets her. Indeed, in the light of his more exalted 
knowledge, earth has become so sorry a place that he has determined to get him- 
self hanged for a crime he never committed. Only in helping to rescue Jennet 
from a sentence of death does he regain the desire to live, springing from the 
incentive of his love. Likewise, Jennet’s own position is shown as emotionally 
insufficient. Being the daughter of an alchemist, and seeming to profess hereti- 
cal opinions, she is condemned to be burnt as a witch. The opposition and 
eventual alliance of Thomas and Jennet may be taken as a dramatic parable 
that spirit and matter, quite literally, cannot live without each other. 

These two forces of matter and spirit are spoken of in The Boy with a Cart 
as— 
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GOD IN THE DRAMA OF CHRISTOPHER FRY 


the working together 
Of man and God like root and sky, 


and at the conclusion of the play, after the building of a church has been com- 
pleted by a miracle, the witness to the action tells his fellow-workers how— 


There under the bare walls of our labour 
Death and life were knotted in one strength 
Indivisible as root and sky. 


Life is seen as a unity only when opposites wrangle and combine. 

In a similar fashion, what I have called theological positivism (the assertion 
that some of us know God’s mind as well as He can know it Himself) is shown to 
be hostile to emergent forces of fresh revelation. Justice Tappercoom, a paunchy 
pillar of law and order, puts his objection to revelation thus: 


Religion 
Has made an honest woman of the supernatural 
And we wont have it kicking over the traces again. 


In Mr Fry’s latest play, The Dark is Light Enough, the villain asserts that 
‘God’s a woman’. These featurings of the divine in feminine dress imply a 
criticism of the tendency to think of God solely in terms of masculine reason. 
If in God every aspect of being, every fraction of the whole, receives its comple- 
ment, then what we humanly speak of as reason must be expanded to include 
the irrational, its feminine counterpart. So in the tragedy called The Firstborn, 
Aaron, the practical brother of Moses, slowly sheds his scepticism, coming to 
share and believe in the divine transaction which Moses is negotiating with 
God. ‘His madness’, Aaron says of his brother, ‘seems to be a kind of extended 
sanity’; and then, ruefully, he admits: 


I’ve begun to believe that the reasonable 
Is an invention of man, altogether in opposition 
To the facts of creation, though I wish it hadn't 
Occurred to me. 


The urge towards unity, by which Mr Fry is led to seek a resolution of oppo- 
sites, comes out also in the play which he wrote for the Festival of Britain en- 
titled A Sleep of Prisoners. In this play, two young soldiers, fundamentally 
fond of each other, are taken prisoners-of-war together. In their close confine- 
ment, their difference of opinion sets them at loggerheads; and, in a mood of 
exasperation, one nearly strangles the other. Private David King symbolizes 
in himself the committed forces of the present, insistence on the material 
situation, and the unreflecting hungers of the flesh. In contrast to this, Private 
Peter Abel stands for the life of the spirit, hope for the future, imagination, and 
the right to dream. As a London University lecturer! has remarked of Private 
Abel, ‘the desire to avoid hasty action leads to a failure to act at all, and in him 
by a curious but profoundly true paradox, the desire to see the good in all men 
leads (via a refusal to see the evil, and therefore a refusal to look at people with 
eyes open) to an actual insensitivity to persons’. Likewise, of Private King he 
observes that ‘his own personality does not matter; the important fact is that 
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he stands for something greater than himself’ (the country and cause for which 
he fights, courageously but unreflectingly). 

As this critic goes on to point out, both King and Abel are wrong according 
to notions of Christian thought. Christianity, he continues, is ‘an incarnation 
religion’ which does not ‘set the flesh against the spirit but seeks that both shal] 
be sanctified’. 

Another factor indicating the imaginative unity which Mr Fry strives for js 
the appearance in his plays of both Protestant and Catholic characteristics, 
Nowhere in his work does there exist a specific criticism of the Church as the 
chief institution of Christ (unless we choose to consider Justice Tappercoom’s 
remark: 

Religion 
Has made an honest woman of the supernatural 
And we wont have it kicking over the traces again 


in that light). None the less, it would be harder to think of a modern imaginative 
writer whose work reveals such a feeling for God, such a general sense of the 
numinous, in conjunction with so small a sense of the Church. This element in 
Mr Fry I term his Protestant independence. It is a quality by which he views 
ordinary secular existence as an ‘exploration into God’—an adventure which 
every individual can undertake without mediation. Cuthman in The Boy witha 
Cart, Moses in The Firstborn, Cymen in Thor, with Angels, and the soldiers in 
A Sleep of Prisoners all come up direct against the presence of God. Experience 
is the priest which most strongly doctors their souls. 

But in the same plays the intervention of the miraculous is a wonderful yet 
taken-for-granted occurrence; and it is this rich verification of the spiritual in 
terms of matter which I call Mr Fry’s Catholic inheritance. And it is a point 
worth our reflection, to consider how these antinomies, which have been forced 
into meeting, dwell together here in peaceful co-existence. 

But there is a third quality going to make up Mr Fry’s ‘pro-Christian’ poetic 
mind; and this is a quality at one remove from what is usually called agnosticism. 
A short digression will make my meaning clearer. Recently, in an excellent 
book with the title of Graceful Reason, Dr Langmead Casserley, an Anglican 
thinker, commented on a main defect in positivist-materialistic theory. As he 
saw it, the chief error of that school lay not in asserting that we can know nothing 
about God, but in thinking that we can know everything about the world and 
nature of man. This division of the two greatest objects of our thought into 
spheres where we can know either (a) all things or (5) nothing, was one which 
nineteenth-century agnostics, with their clear faith in science, too often pre- 
served. But today there exists an agnosticism in no way cocksure of its measure 
of the truth; an agnosticism which admits that man and his earth, as well as 
God and His Heaven, must in the long run remain a mystery. 

To illustrate this contemplative, reverent, unaggressive agnosticism, I should 
like to quote part of a poem by Sir Herbert Read. The poem entitled “The 
Gold Disc,’? partakes of the nature of an autumn elegy, and in it the poet asks 
himself to what point the course of his experience has brought him. The first 
part treats of biological existence: the part that I here quote of metaphysical 
problems: 
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GOD IN THE DRAMA OF CHRISTOPHER FRY 


What of the spirit and its search for truth? 
Have you found in old age some end 

To the quest you began in your youth? 
Yes: an end to the restless endeavour 

To define what is within or without, 

The scope of belief —of unbelief too— 

For in the end I have put all in doubt 
God, man; earth, heaven: I live on in alert suspense. 


I believe in my unbelief—would not force 

One fibre of my being to bend in the wind 

Of determinate doctrine. In doubt there is stillness 
The stillness that elsewhere we may find 

In the sky above us where the fixed stars 

Mete out infinity and space folds 

To contain the secret substance of life 

Which time in its tragic furnace moulds 

To the forms of grief and glory, of vice and holiness. 


But gently, lest the rhetoric steal 

This mood of quietness. I will not preach 

A private brand of pride or shame. 

I too have heard the sounding rivers, the screech 

Of amorous winds. But now the night is calm. 

I listen to a music fraught with silence 

To a solitude full of sound. 

I have found the peace beyond violence 

And gaze steadily into the gold disc that blurs all hard distinctions. 


Now, in his poetic vision of life, we can say that Mr Fry is more ‘committed’ 
to the notion of God than is Sir Herbert Read. But that to which Mr Fry is 
committed, he is content to feel and intuit. Nor will he limit his dealings with 
this presence by attempting to define it in any rigid fashion. ‘I know I do not 
know,’ cries Private Abel, invoking the aid of supernatural powers. And it is 
important for us to notice that this statement, with its air of introspective 
agnosticism, is in its context in the play essentially a prayer. It is not assertion, 
but confession and petition. In a more peaceful vein, in The Lady’s not for 
Burning Thomas tells the sceptical and troubled Jennet to ‘Rest in the riddle’— 
astatement bearing some relation to Mr T. S. Eliot’s prayer, “Teach us to sit 
still.’ 

As Coleridge writes in that fine Christian manual, Aids to Reflection: “There 
is small chance of Truth at the goal where there is not a child-like Humility at 
the starting-point.’ To this aphorism he adds the following rider: ‘Humility is 
the safest ground of Docility; and Docility the surest Promise of Docibility.’ 
To put it less abstractly, if also less exactly : “You can’t be led to learn if you think 
you know already.’ 

Between Sir Herbert Read’s statement, ‘I believe in my unbelief’, and Private 
Abel’s cry ‘I know I do not know’ there is an appreciable distinction. But 
poets’ declarations should be read in the qualifying light of their whole work. 
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And when we do so, the distinction is diminished. The humility of the tw, 
poets is of a somewhat different order; yet in both of them humility feed, 
contemplation. Compare, for example, the Duke’s statement in Mr Fry’s play, 
Venus Observed, concerning his plan to re-marry an old sweetheart in his ow, 
autumnal season— ' 



























She and I, sharing two solitudes 
Will bear our spirits up to where not even ig 
The nightingale can know, re 
Where the song is quiet, and quiet hie 
Is the song. sty 
with Sir Herbert Read’s statement in the last stanza of the poem I have quoted: § 4¢ 
But now the night is calm. 
I listen to a music fraught with silence fe 
To a solitude full of sound. wr 
I have found the peace beyond violence the 


And gaze steadily into the gold disc that blurs all hard distinctions. 


In both these passages we can detect the receptive or humble spirit quietening 9 fo? 
the mind to a mood of contemplation, from which a sense of wonder is born, | 5° 
And wonder, as Kierkegaard so truly noted, ‘is the sense immediacy has of | SU 


God and is the beginning of all deeper understanding’. Derek STANFORD rs 
th 
1 John Ferguson: cf. his article in English (Summer, 1954). he 


2 Included in his latest book of verse, Moon’s Farm (1955). 
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I" HAS been said that of the making of books about Cardinal Newman | 
there is no end. And this is not surprising, considering the fascination of } ™ 
Newman as a personality, and the richness of his voluminous literary output. 
The Apologia Pro Vité Sud and The Idea of a University stand as classics of | ™ 
English prose, whatever we may think of their doctrinal tendencies, and Newman’s 1 
periodical contributions to the Tractarian programme have the weight and ur- | ™ 
gency of the best kind of ‘propaganda’. Yet Father Henry Tristram, in an essay 


‘On Reading Newman’,! insists that the author of Tract XC ‘was not a writer, th 
a man of letters, de son métier’ ; all his major works, he argues, were of an occasion- ‘ 
al nature, called into existence ‘for the most part out of the duties which lay C 
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to say, a person who was driven—by a devotion to ‘pure scholarship’—to create a 
prose style which is especially suitable for academic disquisition. For this 
reason a special interest attaches to his sermons, both Anglican and Catholic, 
the literary status of which has not, perhaps, been sufficiently appraised. 

According to Newman’s own account, as given in his Letters and Correspon- 
dence, it was in 1829 that he devised, quite casually, a scheme for composing 
sermons which became, as he put it, his ‘published mode’. The description 
is somewhat misleading, since Newman’s sermons cannot be said to exhibit 
a single mode of expression. But since, on being asked to say something about 
his earlier efforts at sermon-making, Newman had spoken of Charles Simeon’s 
style, with its ‘divisions 1, 2, 3, into different heads’, it may be surmised that he 
decided to dispense with rule-of-thumb methods of presentation and to develop 
a personal approach to the art of pulpit discourse. During the 1830s, it should 
be recalled, Newman and his Oxford colleagues conferred amongst themselves 
frequently as to the desirability of publishing their sermons. But, as Newman 
wrote to Hurrell Froude on 15th December 1833, Oxford was ‘turning’; and 
the hope that eventually England as a whole might be induced to do the same 
no doubt prompted him to implement the work already begun in the Tracts 
for the Times by issuing the first volume of Parochial and Plain Sermons. The 
book appeared on 11th March 1834 and was, by contemporary standards, a great 
success. Newman disregarded his friend Samuel Wood’s advice that a volume 
of ‘Essays’ would be more likely to catch on than another set of sermons. He 
thought he detected that men were ‘curious after Apostolic principles’, and felt 
he ‘must not let the occasion slip’; on the other hand, he intended to set his face 
against the ‘flummery’ which characterized so many published pulpit addresses. 
He meant to emulate Scott in the field of fiction, and to drive out bad sermons 
‘by supplying a more real style of sermon. . .’. 

That Newman’s sermons were more real than the generality preached to 
Anglican congregations before the time of the Oxford Movement has often 
been contended. It has also been held that Newman made only a minimal use 
of rhetorical display while he was speaking. The impression created by his 
Anglican sermons, therefore, was to a large extent dependent on the skilful 
internal organization of each discourse in relation to its doctrinal intention. In 
the course of his day-to-day work, Newman had, of course, to produce sermons 
of several kinds. In his hands a ‘parochial’ sermon takes shape as a piece of 
exposition, straightforwardly presented and with few concessions to any sort 
of naiveté on the part of the auditory. Or, as he puts it in a sermon called 
‘Reverence in Worship’, ‘We wish to read to them [the congregation] words of 
inspired Scripture, and to explain its doctrine to them soberly after its pattern.’? 

A good example of this type of sermon is “The World’s Benefactors’ (Parochial 
and Plain Sermons, Vol. 11). This treats of the place held among the Apostles by 
St Andrew; and from it Newman draws the ‘lesson’ that it is not necessarily the 
most conspicuous members of society who are the most effective performers 
of God’s work in the world. The sermon is, in fact, a ‘teaching’ sermon rather 
than a discourse designed to ‘take’ members of the congregation. It contains 
very little mention of the Church Catholic; and it is only by stealth, as it were, 
that Newman introduces his references to this topic. In ‘The Glory of the 
Christian Church’ he mentions the way in which St Paul rejoiced in the Catholic 
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nature of the Church. But very few of these sermons partake of the spirit of 
‘enthusiasm’ with which in “The Religion of the Day’ (Vol. I) Newman pp. 
claims—later with qualification—his ‘firm conviction, that it [would] be a gain 
to this country, were it vastly more superstitious, more bigoted, more gloomy, 
more fierce in its religion, than at present it shows itself to be . . .’. A fair 
example of a more directly ‘practical’ sermon than this one is “The Danger of 
Accomplishments’ (Vol. I), where Newman handles his subject in much the 
same way as Benjamin Jowett was accustomed to employ in his college sermons, 

In all these plain and parochial sermons Newman is very seldom abstrug 
or openly argumentative. He does not waste words on inept recapitulations, 
and his illustrative material is never startling or recherché. He generally draws 
a single main theme from his text, and then goes on to develop this within 
certain limits of his own defining. But his methods of progression do not 
conform to familiar patterns of utterance, and the reader (or hearer) misses 
the conventional footholds. In this connexion may be mentioned the great 
variability in length of Newman’s opening paragraphs. The concise exordium 
is obviously not regarded as the only effective starting-point; if the subject 
requires it, the short initial paragraph is replaced by a longer and more weighty 
period seemingly intended to ensure that the gravity of the matter in hand is 
fully brought out. A very fine example of this kind of opening occurs in ‘The 
Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary. The Reverence Due to Her’ (Paro- 
chial and Plain Sermons, Vol.11). Newman gives first a precise account of Mary’s 
position up to the time of the Visitation; the significance of the Virgin Birth is 
explained, and we are then exhorted to ponder the import of Mary’s words 
in Luke 15°, After thus clearing the ground, Newman begins his sermon 
proper and a sequence of divisions and subdivisions follows. 

Newman’s horror of ‘words without meaning’ is closely associated with the 
effect of ‘reality’ which his sermons are said to have produced. In his Parochial and 
Plain Sermons he is continually asking in what sense words are to be understood. 
It might almost be said, indeed, that this query was the sole cause of all Newman's 
differences with his contemporaries, since, as is well known, his Apologia 
contains the declaration that ‘I would not hold office in a Church which would 
not allow my sense of the Articles . . .’. In the sermons, Newman’s language 
is kept free from trite and overworked turns of phrase by an astute discipline 
of intelligence trained to detect semantic aberrancies. ‘A religious man’, he 
tells us, ‘watches his words’ (“The Strictness of the Law of Christ’, Vol. IV). 
Newman’s own vigilance in this respect is seen in a passage like the following 
(‘The Indwelling Spirit’, Vol. IT): 


. . . the Holy Ghost . . . dwells in body and soul, as in a Temple. . . . He is able to 
search into all our thoughts, and penetrate into every motive of the heart. Therefore 
He pervades us (if it may be so said) as light pervades a building, or as a sweet perfume 
the folds of some honourable robes; so that in Scripture language, we are said to 
be in Him, and He in us. 


Here Newman is not, it seems, anxious to commit himself to the use of figur- 
ative language unless the expressions chosen are just and genuinely illuminating. 
For this reason his imagery, though essential in its context, is not of the 
kind that calls attention to itself by reason of its familiarity or extravagant ‘wit’. 
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Indeed, the Parochial and Plain Sermons would appear to indicate that Newman 
preferred to make use of variants on images found in the English Bible rather 
than force out elaborate metaphors of his own devising. In view of Newman’s 
habit of distinguishing carefully between the language of Scripture and the 
language of the preacher, this latter practice may seem slightly discreditable. 
But Newman was evidently aware that a judicious admixture of biblical phrase- 
ology would have the effect of heightening the vigour of the original. 

The singular severity in the use of language which Newman imposed upon 
himself when writing the Parochial and Plain Sermons is put to a different 
task in his University Sermons (1st Edition, 1843). In the earlier works (see, for 
instance, “The Gift of the Spirit’ in Vol. III) Newman had suggested that the 
indulgence of ‘High-wrought sensibility on sacred subjects’ and ‘untrue tender- 
ness of feeling’ were likely to impoverish rather than enrich genuine religious 
experience. In the University Sermons he ‘first explored his theory that belief 
and faith was reached by a spontaneous instinctive process which logic could 
but analyse and chart, and that only roughly’.* And so his main concern is 
with the mental habits which we are capable of applying to the ‘content’ of 
religion. ‘It is no derogation . . . from the divine origin of Christian Wisdom’, 
Newman says in his fourteenth University Sermon, ‘to treat it in its human 
aspect’; and this well characterizes the spirit in which these discourses are 
offered. They are grandly philosophical in the sense that Newman is continually 
discussing human faculties rather than theology pur sang—the author himself 
once said that ‘My University Sermons are the least theological book I have 
published.” But whereas the Parochial and Plain Sermons had treated the 
‘psychology’ of religion in terms of simple responses to religious promptings, the 
University Sermons trace the formulation of highly developed intellectual attitudes. 
An extract from a sermon on ‘Implicit and Explicit Reason’ will indicate at once 
how the texture of the University addresses differs from that of the plain and 
parochial discourses: 


Faith, then, though in all cases a reasonable process, is not necessarily founded on 
investigation, argument, or proof; these processes being but the explicit form which 
the reasoning takes in the case of particular minds. Nay, so far from it, that the 
opposite opinion has, with much more plausibility, been advanced, viz. that Faith 
is not even compatible with these processes. Such an opinion, indeed, cannot be 
maintained, particularly considering the light which Scripture casts upon the subject 
(as in the text); but it may easily take possession of serious minds. When they witness 
the strife and division to which argument and controversy minister . . . no wonder 
they are tempted to rescue Faith from all connexion with faculties and habits which 
may exist in perfection without Faith, and which too often usurp from Faith its own 
province, and profess to be a substitute for it.* 


The disposition of ideas throughout is more intricate, the thoughts being 
gathered together in compartments, as it were, mounted one on top of another. 
So prolonged are some of the sentences, indeed, that it is interesting to speculate 
on how much they were fully understood when heard for the first time. 

To an easy-going layman, Newman’s University Sermons must have seemed 
among the most frigid ever printed, so uncompromising is the author in his 
treatment of his themes. Newman’s pulpit eloquence was too taxing for many 
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people; and there were those who could not share R. W. Church’s and J, 4 
Froude’s unfailing admiration for the Vicar of St Mary’s. The Rev. William 
Tuckwell, for instance, in his Reminiscences of Oxford, voiced the opinion tha 
Newman should have been answered in his own time by an equally powerfy 
representative of the ‘Liberal’ school of thought. He accuses Newman of q 
certain spiritual pride and a conviction of his own infallibility; for, he Claims, 
‘if will governed and narrowed his intellect, so did impatience dominate his 
piety and self-discipline. Austere in his ideal of Christian life as detached, 
ascetic, painful, he saw true discipleship only in organized and formal self. 
surrender. . . .’> To others, Newman’s later career presented itself as a slightly 
pathetic misuse of talent by a pioneer intelligence which was already played out 
before 1850. 

After his secession from the Church of England, Newman engaged upon 
the composition of doctrinal and propagandist works intended primarily for 
closet reading, though he also delivered several series of lectures at various 
educational institutions. The sermons of this period—contained in Discourses 
to Mixed Congregations (1849), Sermons Preached on Various Occasions (1857), 
and other volumes—are of interest to us because of the light they throw retro- 
spectively on Newman’s earlier sermons. There is a marked difference between 
Newman’s Anglican and his Catholic sermons; the latter ‘display a fervour of 
eloquence, a liveliness of manner, and a warmth of devotion that would be looked 
for in vain in the classical Oxford volumes . . .’.6 Of Newman’s later ‘un- 
muzzled’ manner Jowett remarked: ‘I think that Romanism was never so 
glorified before.’ There is, however, more to be said about Newman’s style in 
these Catholic discourses than that. We must not forget, for a start, that there 
are many occasions in the Anglican parochial sermons when Newman admits 
a modicum of ‘poetic prose’ into his expositions. Thus in a sermon on “The 
State of Grace’ we find him saying: 


Not gold nor precious stones, pearls of great price or gold of Ophir are to the eye of 
faith so radiant as those lowly elements which He, the highest, is pleased to make 
the means of conveying to our hearts and bodies His own gracious self. Not the light 
of the sun sevenfold is so awfully bright and overpowering, if we could see as the 
Angels do, as that seed of eternal life, which by eating and drinking we lay up in our 
hearts against the day of His coming... . 


As might be expected, this heightening of tension occurs when Newman is 
dealing with the really momentous articles of the Christian faith. And it is in 
his consideration of such matters as the Passion, the Resurrection, and the life 
of the Blessed Virgin that he tends to adopt elocutionary rhythms and ‘coloured’ 
metaphors. 

In the Catholic sermons, however, the overtly oratorical mode of such an 
address as the famous ‘Parting of Friends’ sermon becomes much more insistent. 
During his Oxford period, Newman is said to have kept himself strictly under 
control when speaking from the pulpit. But it must not be forgotten that in 
spite of his calmness and austerity there was a faint touch of theatricality in his 
make-up. His quasi-heroic behaviour at the time of the Tract XC affair, for 
instance, is evident from the many letters relating to that upheaval. And 
something of this withheld intensity lies dormant in the sermons he preached 
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after he became a Catholic. The tone of the following, for example, is signifi- 
cantly different from what we find in the Parochial and University Sermons: 


O what a moment for the poor soul, when it comes to itself, and finds itself suddenly 
before the judgement seat of Christ! O what a moment, when, breathless with the 
journey, and dizzy with the brightness and overcome with the strangeness of what is 
happening to him, and unable to realize where he is, the sinner hears the voice of 
the accusing spirit bringing up all the sins of his past life, which he has forgotten, or 
which he has explained away, which he would not allow to be sins, though he expected 
they were... .” 


It may be unwise to generalize from a single instance. But even in this short 
quotation we have a clear indication that Newman’s customary control over 
language has been much relaxed. The phrases ‘when it comes to itself’ and 
‘bringing up all the sins of his past life’ are ludicruously suggestive, and the 
growth metaphor which follows later (describing the progress of a lost soul) 
falls completely flat. Elsewhere, in the act of bodying forth his extended 
rhapsody, the preacher mingles near-truths with absurd substantiations: 


You know what religion has priests and sacrifices, and mystical rites, and monastic 
rule, and care for the souls of the dead, and the profession of the ancient faith, coming, 
through all ages, from the Apostles. There is one, and only one religion such: it is 
known everywhere: every poor boy in the street knows the name of it; there never was 
a time since it first was, that its name was not known, and known to the multitude. 
It is called Catholicism—a world-wide name, and incommunicable. . . .® 


Doubtful taste is put to persuasive uses: 


What religious body can compare with us in duration or in extent? . . . Recollect there 
have been no Anabaptist pontiffs, no Methodist kings, no Congregational monasteries, 
no Quaker populations. Let the tenets of Irving, or Swedenberg spread, as they never 
can, through the world, and we should see if, amid the wealth, and power, and station 
which would accrue to their holders, they would bear their faculties more meekly 
than Catholics have done,® 


and a fatuous appeal to sentiment takes the place of consistent reasoning. Parts 
of the Discourses to Mixed Congregations, indeed, are slightly comic because of 
the eagerness with which the preacher attempts to secure the good graces of his 
flock : 


O my dearest children, let me not depress you; it is your duty, your privilege to 
rejoice; I would not frighten you more than it is good for you to be frightened. Some 
of you will take it too much to heart, and will fret yourself unduly. . . . Only, ‘be 
sober, be vigilant’, as St Peter says, beware of taking satisfaction in what you are, 
understand that the only way to avoid falling back is to press forward. Dread all 
occasions of sin, get the habit of shrinking from the beginnings of temptation. . . .° 


To those who remembered Newman’s Oxford days these later sermons must 
have seemed as oddly exhibitionistic as the address which Bishop Westcott 
heard him give in the Birmingham Corn Exchange on 7th July 1850. Curiously 
enough, however, there have been very few adverse critiques of Newman’s 
performances as an advocatus Romae in the pulpit. 

In these Catholic discourses, Newman is, so to speak, talking beyond his 
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immediate audience as well as directly to it. His ‘religious music’ as heard jp 
these sermons—so different from the firm polyphony of his Anglican composi. 
tions—is partly the verbal manifestation of an attempt to prepare himself fo; 
future emotional contingencies. In one of the Discourses to Mixed Congregation 
he thus addresses the Virgin Mary: 


Such art thou, Holy Mother, in the creed and in the worship of the Church, the 
defence of many truths, the grace and smiling light of every devotion. In thee, 0 
Mary, is fulfilled, as we can bear it, an original purpose of the Most High. ... And 
now thy very face and form, Sweet Mother, speak to us of the eternal; not like earthly 
beauty, dangerous to look upon, but like the morning star, which is thy emblem, 
bright and musical, breathing purity, telling of heaven, and infusing peace. O har. 
binger of day! O hope of the pilgrim! lead us as thou hast led; in the dark night, 
across the black wilderness, guide us on to Jesus, guide us home. . . 4 


This cloying, imprecatory prose is the public expression of a convert’s effort 
to render himself fit at length to receive the beatific vision. For certain audi- 
ences it may be considered ‘effective’. But it testifies to a curious cleavage in 
Newman’s literary identity. The style of the Parochial and Plain Sermons is 
not so widely at variance with that of the Tracts for the Times as to arouse 
suspicions that the office of preaching required any sort of ‘accommodation’ 
on the part of the pamphleteer. But Newman the Apologist and Newman the 
Oratorian are two distinct personalities. It would be futile to deny the rare 
fineness of such things as the ‘Second Spring Address’. But in others of his 
Catholic sermons Newman not merely threw off, as Father Tristram puts it, 
‘the restraint of his Anglican days’; he voluntarily compromised a part of his 
primal integrity. E. D. MACKERNESS 


1 John Henry Newman: Centenary Essays (1948), p.224. 
2 Parochial and Plain Fc Vol. VIII, p 
3 Walter E. Houghton, The Art of Meme s y apologia’ (1945), p.10. 
4 University Sermons (3rd Edition, 1872), p.262. 
5 Tuckwell, Reminiscences of Oxford (2nd Edition, 1907), p.283. 
6 A. W. Hutton, Cardinal Manning (1892), p.222. ; 
1850), 9.40. of Divine Calls and Warnings’, in Discourses to Mixed Congregations (2nd Edition, 
)» P 
— e Various Occasions (1857). Quoted in A Newman Anthology (1949), p.171. 
® ibid., p 
10 Discourses to Mixed Congregations (2nd Edition, wy pp.151-2. 
11 Discourses to Mixed Congregations, ed. cit., pp. 379-80 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIAS WITH LEGS 


MNISCIENCE is not one of the human attributes, and when we use 
the word as a synonym for immense erudition we are guilty of hyperbole. 
But there have been men who were regarded by their contemporaries as walking 
encyclopaedias—men who had the appearance of omniscience in their ability 
both to know and retain so much more knowledge than any of their fellows. 

Lord Macaulay, who read incessantly from the age of three, habitually over- 
estimated, according to his biographer, ‘the average knowledge possessed by 
mankind. Judging others by himself, he credited the world at large with an 
amount of information which certainly few have the ability to acquire or the 
capacity to retain.’ Even so, he always kept his learning within bounds, des- 
pising ‘the slovenly omniscience’ of Lord Brougham, who half-knew everything. 
Macaulay’s prodigious memory stored away words at a glance: he never forgot 
what he had read—unlike poor Rousseau, who bemoaned the fact that he never 
seemed able to remember anything. 

Some of Macaulay’s gifts must have been inherited. His father, Zachary 
Macaulay—one of the famed Clapham Sect which helped awaken the English 
conscience in the early decades of the last century—was frequently used as an 
encyclopaedia by his friends. Zachary Macaulay had a knowledge of facts and 
statistics relating to social questions that perhaps only Sidney Webb has 
rivalled in recent years. Wilberforce, at a loss for some item of information, 
used to say, ‘Let’s look it up in Macaulay.’ 

It is hard to believe that some of the stories about that nineteenth-century 
New England minister, Theodore Parker, are not legendary. He read not only 
the half-dozen languages one might expect a scholar to be familiar with, but 
also Dutch, Russian, Danish, Coptic, Arabic, Chaldaic, etc. In Chadwick’s 
Theodore Parker we are told of a Harvard scholar searching in vain for an 
obscure reference in the Salic, Burgundian, and Riparian codes before the 
codification of Charlemagne. The great lawyers he consulted could not help. 
Even Charles Sumner whose knowledge of legal precedent was the talk of his age 
did not know it. “Try Parker,’ said Sumner. Parker had the answer on the tip 
of his tongue. ‘Go to the Harvard Library’, he said, ‘and on the fifth shelf in 
the fourth left-hand alcove you will find a small, thick quarto entitled Potgeiser : 
de Statu Servorum, which will give you all the information you want.’ And it 
did! 

In the earlier centuries of our era when less was known and written, it must 
have been easier for a man to get the reputation of being omniscient. In her 
fascinating volume, The Wandering Scholars, Helen Waddell writes of the 
fabulous learning of Gerbert, who was reputed to have added the magical 
arts to a genius for mathematics before becoming Pope Sylvester II; of Abelard, 
beloved of Heloise, who pored over his books to the end of his tragic life; of 
Benedict of Clusa disputing with the bishops of Aquitaine. The last-named did 
not suffer from undue modesty. ‘I have’, he declared, ‘two large houses filled 
with books, and at this moment I have not read them all, but I meditate upon 
them daily. There is not in the whole earth a book that I have not. After I 
have left the schools, there will be no one under Heaven so learned as I.’ 

This passion for knowledge was brought out of the secluded cloisters into 
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the light of day in the wonderful achievements of Leonardo da Vinci. No one 
since has equalled his gifts in the twin fields of art and science. He was , 
pioneer scientist, and no one ever sought more earnestly to follow Virgil’; 
advice and know the causes of things. 

Learning, of course, can become a disease. Reading does not always produce 
knowledge. The philosopher Hobbes used to say that if he had spent as much 
time reading as other men of learning he would have been as ignorant as they, 
Most great libraries have had their quota of readers who sought to take the 
whole of knowldege for their province— 


To follow knowledge like a sinking star, 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought. 


This is the way to madness. Rousseau had a spell of the disease at Chambery, 
‘I hastened’, he writes in his Confessions, ‘to acquire knowledge for the other 
world, as if convinced I should only possess that portion I could carry with me.’ 

A few librarians have probably approached as near to omniscience as men can 
get. There was the Florentine Anthony Magliabechi, librarian to the Duke of 
Tuscany. He was a universal index to all authors, ate and slept on his books, 
and read incessantly. His only interests were his books and the welfare of the 
spiders who wove their webs amid the volumes. Or there was Richard Garnett, 
who became Assistant Keeper of Printed Books at the British Museum in 1838, 
Southey once said of him: ‘I do not know any man who has read so much which 
you would not expect him to have read.’ Garnett was a remarkable linguist— 
as was his son after him, who adorned that same great library during the latter 
half of the nineteenth century—and was compared to the great Italian librarian, 
Mezzofanti. Cardinal Giuseppe Mezzofanti was Chief Keeper at the Vatican, 
and is said to have spoken between fifty and sixty languages. 

Reading without remembering is of little use. The greatest scholars must do 
both. Macaulay’s memory has already been mentioned. He not only memor- 
ized works like Paradise Lost, but considered it probable he could rewrite Sir 
Charles Grandison from memory, a far more difficult feat. Porson, the Greek 
scholar, construed Horace from memory at school when a mischievous class- 
mate handed him the wrong book. In later life his mind was stored with 
volumes of miscellaneous writings. He was said to be able to recite the whole 
of Roderick Random. 

In early life Porson decided not to take Holy Orders: his vast reading had 
created doubts in his mind. ‘I found’, he writes, ‘I should require about fifty 
years’ reading to make myself thoroughly acquainted with divinity—to satisfy 
my mind on all points.’ This calls to mind a passage in the Notebooks of the 
celebrated American preacher, Phillips Brooks. It was written in Germany, 
that land of massive scholarship where a man like Dissen of Goettingen could 
spend sixteen hours a day for eighteen years on nothing but Greek, and said 
that even then he needed a dictionary to read Aeschylus. Brooks tells of ‘the 
earnest minister who went to give himself to study so that he might be more 
useful. And as he learned more and more his faith more and more decayed, 
until at last he was a learned sceptic, and knew himself that he had destroyed the 
vessel in filling it with its true wine.’ Tragedy can stem from the desire to 
know. 
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We have been told that it is better to travel hopefully than to arrive: in the 
field of intellectual adventure the destination is always beyond the stopping- 
place. “Today’, wrote André Gide in his Journals, ‘I have discovered such rich 
domains that any joy in producing is cancelled by the wild joy of learning. It 
is a mad lust’—but one, nevertheless, that has possessed many. When in the 
depths of destitution, Heine refused a tutorship which would have taken him 
away from the university bookshelves. For six months at Leipzig he allowed 
himself only two hours’ sleep a night: the rest of the time he read. Robert 
Browning, in ‘A Grammarian’s Funeral’, was not inventing the type of man who 
lived for knowledge, and even when he was ‘with the throttling hands of Death 
at strife’ still ground away at his grammar. 

I doubt whether Gibbon, if he were alive today, would be able to say quite 
so decisively as he did in his Autobiography that, before he was sixteen, he had 
‘exhausted all that could be learned in English of the Arabs and Persians, the 
Tartars and Turks’. So many books have been added to the world’s libraries 
since the eighteenth century: it is more difficult than ever to exhaust a field of 
knowledge. 

When the American sociologist, Thorstein Veblen, died in 1929, there were 
many who missed ‘the last man who knew everything’. Yet for all his learning 
this great social thinker who was rejected by most of the orthodox scholars of 
his age was not a little embittered at his treatment. In contrast was the life 
of the French scholar, Abauzit, who lived in Geneva on a pittance, happier 
than any king. When a visitor told Voltaire he had come to see a great man, 
Voltaire asked him if he had seen Abauzit, whose learning was renowned and 
whose mind was eternally serene. The philosopher Bonstetten said of him: 
‘If he were alone in his house, and had no oil for his lamp, he would sing away 
in his armchair, as happy as a child.’ 

Great scholars should be humble. Knowledge and humility rightly belong 
together; for real erudition cannot fail to be aware of what lies forever beyond 
its ken. I like to remember Abauzit, content in his poverty, yet immeasureably 
rich in the treasures of his mind. 

And those of us who can never hope to be anything but unlearned, forced 
as we are to labour in the practical duties of life, may still get—as Phillips 
Brooks once said in a great sermon—‘rich visions of the general light and glory 
of the great sciences, seen afar off, seen as great wholes’. It is probably selfish 
to want more than that. BERNARD LLEWELLYN 


















NICHOLAS LEWIS ZINZENDORF: THE COUNT 
WHO BECAME A BISHOP 


ee’ men have exercised so powerful an influence in the moulding of a great 
religious movement as did Count Zinzendorf, who was born at Dresden on 
26th May 1700. He was a slightly older contemporary of John Wesley. These 
two remarkable men became the twin leaders of parallel religious movements 
which at times were very closely connected, but which, despite many similar 
features, have preserved their independence, and have carried on their fruitfy 
ministries in many different parts of the world. 

The movement of which Zinzendorf was the recognized leader through a 
great part of his life is chiefly known to us as the Moravian Church. And, as all 
the world knows, it was largely through contact with a band of Moravian 
missionaries, en route to their mission stations in America, and, later, through 
the influence of Peter Béhler, one of their leaders, in London, that John Wesley 
was led by God to his experience of evangelical conversion. 

Zinzendorf, however, was not the founder of the Moravian Church. The 
religious fellowship which is now so named was already nearly 250 years old at 
the time of Zinzendorf’s birth. The story of its origin and survival until that 
date is one of the most remarkable in the whole of Christian history. Though 
we are here more particularly concerned with the character and work of the 
Count, it is necessary, in order to understand his work, to glance back to the 
origin and course of development of the movement to which, with a rare devo- 
tion and intensity of effort, he gave his life. 


I 


For its source we must go back to the brave witnessing of John Huss, who was 
martyred at the Council of Constance in 1415. The demand of Huss and his 
associates was for a reformation of the Church—a century before Martin Luther 
raised his standard of revolt. In Bohemia and Moravia there followed many 
years of war and confusion. But in 1453 a small group of ‘Hussites’ were allowed 
to settle in the little village of Kunwald in Moravia. And there, in 1457, the 
group made the decision to form themselves into a fellowship which was to be 
called “The Unity of the Brethren’ (Unitas Fratrum). 

This remote district became the gathering-place of like-minded Christians in 
Bohemia and Moravia. But soon their enemies were in pursuit; and for many 
years the story is one of fierce persecution, including the infliction of the death 
penalty. Despite this treatment, for a long time the Brethren had no thought of 
separating from the National (Utraquist) Church. At length, however, there was 
a movement for separation. Already, in 1457, they had elected a number of 
elders to supervise the affairs of their fellowship. Now, in 1467, by the use of 
the Lot, three men were appointed as pastors. Shortly afterwards the Brethren 
applied to Bishop Stephen of the Waldensian Church to consecrate these men 
as bishops of the Brethren. 

Fierce persecution followed upon these events. Eventually, though not till 
after many years of persecution, and following upon the Reformation led by 
Luther, the Brethren in Bohemia and Moravia were dispersed (1548-1627). 
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Many went to Poland and Prussia, and others to neighbouring countries, and 
even to Holland. Yet others, in and around the district of Kunwald in Moravia, 
went underground. 

But though to all appearance the fellowship of the Brethren had been 
extinguished, a ‘holy seed’ still remained. In certain families traditions of the 
movement survived. Meetings for Bible study, prayer, and fellowship were held 
in secret. At length, in 1715, a revival broke out. Persecution followed. Mem- 
bers of the fellowship were fined and imprisoned. Thus it was that discussions 
arose as to whether it might not be possible to find some place of refuge, where 
they could live in peace and worship God in accordance with their own con- 
science. 

One of their members was named Christian David. He had been brought up 
as a Roman Catholic, but after passing through a profound spiritual experience 
he threw in his lot with the Brethren. In pursuit of his calling as a carpenter, he 
travelled considerable distances from home. On one occasion he journeyed as 
as far as Saxony; and whilst there he made the acquaintance of a number of 
evangelical pastors, to whom he described the situation of his fellow Brethren. 
Through them he heard of Count Zinzendorf, who was already known as a 
zealous evangelical Christian. It was suggested that he would probably be 
willing to give them at least a temporary refuge upon his estate. On application 
being made, Zinzendorf expressed his willingness to assist them. Forthwith 
Christian David sped home with this message of hope. Within three days of his 
arrival—on the Wednesday following Whitsunday, 1722—the first group of 
Brethren were on their way across the mountains to the place of refuge. 


II 


We must now note how it came about that Count Zinzendorf, a member of the 
German nobility, should have been willing to link his fortunes with a group of 
peasants belonging to another nationality. Omitting much that might be said 
concerning the existence of ‘pietistic circles’ in Germany at this period, it must 
suffice to point out that Zinzendorf had the good fortune to be born into a home 
of real piety. But, his father having died when he was only six weeks old, his 
mother married again. Owing to these changes, Zinzendorf was placed in the 
care of his maternal grandmother, and was brought up at Great Hennersdorf, in 
Saxony. This lady—Catharine von Gersdorf—was a deeply pious and a highly 
cultured lady. She was a poet, an artist, and a musician. She was likewise well 
versed in Latin dogmatic theology. Moreover, her home was a well-known 
centre for meetings of the pietists, including P. J. Spener, a recognized leader, if 
not, indeed, the founder of the pietistic movement. 

The boy quickly responded to the influences that were brought to bear upon 
him. At the age of four he is said to have had a remarkable grasp of Christian 
teaching. In his spiritual development likewise he was precocious. From his 
earliest days the spiritual world was very real to him: and a childlike trust and 
an immediacy of approach to Jesus remained one of the most notable features of 
his character. 

At ten years of age he was sent to Halle, to be educated in a college for young 
men belonging to the upper ranks of society, directed by the distinguished 
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educationalist, Hermann Francke. It soon became evident that he was a boy of 
more than average ability. He made rapid progress in Greek and Latin. He like. 
wise displayed a genius for poetic composition, which he retained throughout 















































life, and which found expression in the writing of hundreds of hymns, some of A 
which are of high quality and are still in use. - 

Whilst at Halle he was privileged to meet a number of famous men, including = 
several who were deeply interested in foreign missions. As he listened to the be 
stories told, there sprang up in his heart a desire to share in such work. One — 7° 
result was the formation, by himself and a few friends, of the ‘Order of the = 
Mustard Seed’. One condition of belonging to the order was that each member | ”* 
must seek to find means of sending the gospel to the heathen. beg 

Yielding to the pressure of his relatives and chief guardian, at the age of ae 
sixteen Zinzendorf went to the University of Wittenberg. It was intended that T 
he should be prepared for the service of the State, and this required the prosecy. F . : 
tion of legal studies. But his main interest still centred in theology. Know- 7 4 


ledge gained in both these spheres was to prove of great value to him in the years Wit 
that lay ahead. 


On leaving the University, the Count made a tour of Europe, following ~ 
which a new stage in his life began when, in September 1722, he married the pas 


Countess Erdmuth Dorothea Reuss. It was a union of kindred spirits. The T 
Countess proved a most devoted helper in the very unusual mode of life to 


which Zinzendorf eventually devoted himself. po 
love 
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The time had now arrived when a decision must be made as to the vocation 
Zinzendorf was to follow. His own strong preference was for the ministry of the A 
Lutheran Church. But to this his relatives and guardian were unalterably 


opposed. Yielding to their pressure, he accepted an appointment as Counsellor yi 
in the electoral government of Saxony, a position which involved residence i 
chiefly in Dresden. at 

At the end of five years (1722-7), as a country residence, Zinzendorf purchased | 


from his grandmother the little estate of Bertholdsdorf, which lay about two | j,. 
miles from Great Hennersdorf, where he had spent his early days. From this A 
time onwards the Count divided his time between the two places. Working 
hand in hand with the Lutheran pastor, he aimed to make Bertholdsdorf a 
model Christian village. In Dresden likewise his Christian zeal found expres- | |, ; 
sion in the holding of religious services in his apartments on Sunday afternoons. 
These were attended by large numbers of people. Cou 

At Bertholdsdorf the Count appointed as his steward John George Heitz, a 
Swiss and a member of the Reformed Church. But, despite the difference of 
Church allegiance, Heitz shared the Count’s religious enthusiasm. When the | ¢.. 
Lutheran pastor of the parish died about this time, Zinzendorf secured as his | ..| 
successor John Andrew Rothe, a zealous and eloquent pietist. Ane 

Such, in brief, was the situation of Zinzendorf when Christian David led his _ 
small group of Moravian Brethren to find a shelter on his estate. It should be | 4, 
noticed that at this time he knew little, if anything, of the Ancient Church of the | 14 
Brethren. He had no thought of founding a sect or forming a settlement. He 
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yo eas simply a loyal member of the Lutheran Church befriending a poor people 
in deep distress. 

At the time of the arrival of the Brethren the Count was in Dresden; but 
provisional arrangements were made for them by his grandmother and his 
steward. His first personal contact with the refugees was made when, in Decem- 
ber of that year, he was conducting his bride to Hennersdorf. Noticing a house 
ina wood which he did not recollect having seen before, he was informed that it 
belonged to the Moravian emigrants. He thereupon went and bade them 
welcome, fell upon his knees, and prayed God to bless them. This was the 
beginning of the settlement which was to become famous as Hernnhut. The 
name was suggested by Heitz, and means “The Lord’s Watch’ (the place which 
God will guard). 

The story of Zinzendorf from this point is largely the story of Herrnhut: of 
its internal development: the establishment of branch settlements in Germany 
and elsewhere: the extension of Moravian operations in many parts of the world. 
Within a few years successive groups of immigrants arrived; and not all were 
Moravians. Strict regulations had to be enforced to exclude all except those 
who had conscientious reasons for leaving their own countries. Even so, the 
numbers grew until there was a community of some 300 persons. 

The story of the internal organization of the community is interesting, but it 
can only be glanced at here. The whole Congregation was divided into ten 
groups, called ‘choirs’, according to age and condition. Classes were formed, 
love-feasts were held. There were constant meetings for prayer. It was early 
decided that Herrnhut was not to be just a village. It was to be a religious 
fellowship, with its own peculiar features. Everything was to be done to bind 
its members into a warm-hearted, closely-knit religious community. 

At the centre of the community was the Count, who soon relinquished his 
y State duties. When regulations for the government of the community were 
+] made he was appointed Warden. Unceasingly and wholeheartedly, Zinzendorf 
gave of his time and money to the building up of the community. As a loyal 
Lutheran he was deeply concerned that the Brethren should remain simply a 
society within the parish of Bertholdsdorf, and should attend the parish church. 
He was hostile to any thought of separation. 

As time passed, however, certain of the immigrants called to mind the 
traditions of the Ancient Church of their fathers. And there were obvious 
grounds for urging that a change should be made. Their numbers were too great 
to be adequately cared for by the parish minister. There were old and sick 
people who could not make so long a journey, and so on. For a long time the 
Count resisted the proposed changes. Eventually, however, he realized that 
something must be done to satisfy the demand. In yielding to the pressure he 
was largely influenced by his discovery of a copy of a treatise by Comenius setting 
forth the constitution of the Ancient Church. Zinzendorf now saw that it was 
no longer a question of founding a new sect. It was a matter of resuscitating an 
Ancient Church, crushed by oppression, but dating its life from a period much 
earlier than the time of Luther. It was therefore agreed that the community 
should have a large measure of self-government. Regulations were drawn up 
and submitted to the Congregation for approval. At a later date the Brethren 
secured their own pastors. 
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The events at Herrnhut did not fail to provoke much hostile criticism; 99 
much indeed that the Government was constrained to take action. Two Com. 
missions of Inquiry were held (1732-6). Though the reports when published, 
after considerable delay, were favourable, in the meantime the Count was sent 
into exile. During the years that followed he established new centres in the 
castles of Ronneberg and Marienborn. To the latter place John Wesley and his 
friends made their way en route for Herrnhut in July 1738. 


IV 


It is not surprising that as events progressed Zinzendorf should have sought to 
qualify as a minister of the Lutheran Church. He had long discharged most of 
the duties which fall to the lot of a minister. Teaching, preaching, and pastoral 
work were the delight of his life. But there were those who criticized and com- 
plained that he was usurping the functions of an ordained minister. His qualifi- 
cations were indisputable; and after careful examination by the appropriate 
Lutheran authorities he was ordained at Tubingen in 1734. 

His consecration as a bishop was brought about by similar compelling con- 
siderations. The need for Moravian bishops was first felt in relation to the 
progress of missions abroad from the year 1732 onwards. The men sent out by 
the Moravians were not such as were likely to be ordained by the Lutheran 
consistories. Yet they made many converts, and qualified ministers were 
needed to baptize them and to administer the Holy Communion. Bishops were 
needed to ordain such ministers. David Nitschmann, one of the first mission- 
aries, was the first bishop to be consecrated. Emphasis was laid upon the fact 
that his consecration had reference only to missions. 

It was, however, soon found impossible to confine the institution only to 
missions. Bishops were felt to be necessary in Europe likewise: and after some 
little time Zinzendorf felt called upon to assume the episcopal office, being 
encouraged to do so by such different influential persons as the Emperor 
Frederick William, King of Prussia, and Dr John Potter, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. He was consecrated on 20th May 1737. 

If space allowed, it would have been a joy to have told of the Count’s lifelong 
enthusiasm for foreign missions. This was the deepest passion of his life—to 
tell others, at home and abroad, of the Saviour’s love and self-sacrifice. He not 
only encouraged others to go abroad, even when Herrnhut was a tiny, struggling 
community. He also went himself. Twice he crossed the Atlantic: once to the 
West Indies and once to North America. And on each occasion he went on 
long and dangerous missionary journeys. The widespread mission work of the 
Moravian Church today is Count Zinzendorf’s noblest monument. 


v 
It is not our purpose to represent Zinzendorf as an ideal ecclesiastical statesman 
or master builder of a branch of the Christian Church. His deficiencies are 
manifest to the historian. It has long been recognized that his endeavour to 
preserve the Moravian community as ‘a Church within a Church’ is largely 
responsible for its failure to maintain its witness in many places where it once 
did great service. Again, his idea of bringing all who wished to become members 
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of the Church into a ‘settlement’ did not suit either the English or American 
jdea of Church life. Further, though he spent his considerable fortune in carry- 
ing on his work, the effective control of that work, which involved a complicated 
organization, was beyond his power. The managerial capacity of his equally 
devoted wife was superior to his own. And at one period the strong efforts of a 
number of sagacious laymen were required to save the Church from making 
shi wreck. 

But if we measure his life by the New Testament standard of utter devotion 
to Jesus Christ, and of unflagging zeal in His service, then few names shine more 
brightly in Christian history than that of the Count who sacrificed all his worldly 
wealth and his position among the nobility to become a bishop. 

Count Zinzendorf died on 9th May 1760. On the simple stone that marks 
his grave are inscribed the words: ‘He was appointed to bring forth fruit, and 
his fruit remains.’ 

As the Moravian Church celebrates, in 1957, the five-hundredth anniversary 
of its foundation, in Kunwald in 1457, no individual will be held in more 
affectionate remembrance than Count Zinzendorf. EpwarD LANGTON 





THE SIN OF SCHISM 


scHisM. Division of a community into factions, especially separation of a Church into 
two Churches or secession of part of a Church owing to difference of opinion on doctrine 
or discipline; offence of causing or promoting such separation. 
(The Concise Oxford Dictionary.) 
I 

NTIL it is recognized by Christians of all persuasions that schism is by 

nature sinful, there can be little hope of reunion between the separated 
branches of the Church of Christ. All other considerations, such as the necessity 
or otherwise of episcopacy, infant or adult baptism, or the value to be attached 
to the ministry, are subsidiary. Yet it is in regard to these secondary matters 
that the argument is maintained and the conflict rages. The secondary is not 
necessary second-rate, or even unimportant. But unless first things come first 
any argument is thrown out of balance and its value minimized. It is therefore 
necessary to establish a firm basis for discussion on Church reunion by inquiring 
into the nature of schism, and thereafter submitting every body of Christians 
claiming the title of Church to the test of whether or to what extent they can 
justly be regarded as schismatic. 
The starting-point of this inquiry, as all Christians would agree, is to ascertain 
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what is the will of God, as it is revealed in the Incarnate Word and disclosed jp 
the New Testament, which is far more than a record of the sayings and doing, 
of the historic Jesus. It is the disclosure par excellence of the mind of the 
Eternal. It exhibits the saving grace of the Redeemer, the Son of God. Whether 
or not it is adequate to say that the Father sent the Son into the world for the 
express purpose of creating a Church, there can be no doubt that the outcome of 
our Lord’s ministry was a close fellowship of all those called by His Name. The 
Twelve were not merely a group of friends, devoted to the person of their Master, 
they were the nucleus of the ecclesia. ‘The high-priestly prayer, recorded in the 
Fourth Gospel, faithfully reflects the mind of Christ in respect to His apostles in 
the petition: ‘Holy Father, keep them in thy name which thou hast given me, 
that they may be one, even as we are.’ In what follows, our Lord’s strong desire 
is extended to those of His followers not of His own generation: 


Neither for these only do I pray, but for them also that believe on me through their 
word; that they may all be one; even as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that 
they also may be in us; that the world may believe that thou didst send me. And the 
glory which thou hast given me I have given unto them; that they may be one, even 
as we are one; I in them and thou in me, that they may be perfected into one (John 


17 545.)- 


The operative words in this passage are, “That they may be one, even as we are 
one’; and they are in harmony with the teaching of Jesus as a whole. Whether 
they are ipsissima verba, which some would dispute, is therefore of little conse- 
quence. In the light of later developments, when the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity was formulated, these words attain an overwhelming significance. 
They imply that the unity of the Godhead is reflected in the ecclesia, which, in 
the Pauline phrase, is the Body of Christ. 

It follows from these considerations that any division in the ecclesia, any rift 
in the Body of Christ, any schism in the Church is a departure from the inten- 
tion of Christ and in consequence a deflection of the will of God. Those respon- 
sible for the breach may have been persons of high character, actuated, as they 
supposed, from the best of motives and in obedience to the dictates of conscience. 
But the actual schism, whether well-intentioned or not, was caused by sin on 
one side or the other, possibly on both. It was sinful in fact, however innocent 
in intention. When two persons quarrel, all the right is rarely on one side; but 
even if it were, the failure to effect a reconciliation is clear evidence of evil and 
someone is to blame. For every division in the Church, someone is to blame, 
otherwise the division would not have been pressed so far. There is no exception 
to this rule, though we should always take care not to bring accusations lightly 
against the seceding body, which may have been goaded almost beyond endur- 
ance by the evil conduct, arrogance, or wrong thinking of the parent community. 

It may be argued that for the divisions that now exist within the Body of 
Christ no living person can be held responsible and that those who participate 
in discussions on reunion can bargain with one another in a spirit of goodwill, 
making the best compromise they can. This might be effective if the questions 
involved were political, commercial, or economic; but inasmuch as the Church 
is a divine institution, it cannot or ought not to be governed by considerations 
based on mere prudence or expediency. The wounds in the Body of Christ 
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have been caused by human sin, whoever may have been responsible. If we do 
no more than attempt to cover those wounds by bandages of our own making, 
we share in the sin and merit the blame. We are all under condemnation; and 
our only hope is to come with penitence to the throne of grace, seeking to know 
and how best to do the will of God. 

e of It may also be argued that in a civilized society progress depends upon a rich 
The variety of individual expression, and a unified Church would tend to stagnate. 
ter; It is not to be expected that all Christians should think alike or worship in the 
the — same way. A divided Church is not necessarily harmful; indeed, it gives scope 
sin — for the exercise of the prophetic gift, which functions best when not subjected 
me, to priestly control. Provided that recrimination is avoided, prejudice overcome, 
sire — and fraternal relations encouraged, denominational Christianity has positive 
advantages. The weakness of this specious argument lies in the fact that it 
ignores the disturbing, indeed scandalous manner in which sincere followers of 
eit — our Lord are prohibited from receiving sacramental grace at one common altar. 
hat To sectarianize Holy Communion is surely schism at its worst. Moreover, 
the F reunion need not involve uniformity of worship, provided always that such 
4 worship is Christo-centric. And in matters of doctrine outside the agreed 
fundamentals, there is ample room for difference of emphasis and varied inter- 
pretation. Apart from those dogmas which have been officially promulgated, 
are § even Rome allows far more intellectual liberty than is generally supposed. 






II 


ce. f From this point I claim the liberty of putting forward a personal opinion, based 
in } upon a lifelong study of this subject, coupled with a deep distress that the cause 
of reunion makes such slow progress in an age when the Church is confronted 
ift | with so many perils from within and without. The whole question is made all 
n- } the more difficult by the irrelevances which bedevil so many of our discussions. 
n- | Unless it is clearly recognized that we are all in a state of schism and that 
ey | schism is of itself sinful, we may expect at the best an increase of goodwill 
. between the various denominations, and at the worst the triumph of prejudice 
m { over principle. It is not only unfortunate that sectarian differences exist; it is by 
nt — all New Testament standards wrong. This is the point from which all our 
ut } discussions should start. The parent body from which we have all sprung is the 
id {| Catholic Church of the early centuries, which, rightly or wrongly, Rome claims 
e, | lives on in a network of closely-knit dogma and sacramental observance. I 
mn have no wish to defend the Roman system. But I must point out that if it is 
ly | possible to accept the premiss upon which all her claims depend—namely, that 
f- | she is in direct succession from the Apostolic Church which was instituted by 
y. our Lord and invested with an authority to be perpetuated throughout all ages, 
of | then all her ex cathedra pronouncements may be accepted as a logical conse- 
e quence. The Protestant challenge to Rome, if it is to be effective, should not be 
l, directed against this dogma or that, but rather to the fundamental basis upon 
8 which her claim to infallibility rests. In this connexion, it is well to recall the 
h fact that prior to the year 445 the Bishop of Rome was no more than primus inter 
S | pares, his status as head of the visible Church dating from his official recognition 
by the Emperor Valentinian III. 
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The greatest of all schisms was the Reformation in the sixteenth century, 
It may have been necessary, even inevitable; but it was a schism nevertheless 
Had it been carried out from within rather than from without the Catholic 
Church, the course of history might well have taken a different direction. But jt 
can hardly be denied that the Reformation provided a reason or an excuse for 
subsequent schismatic action, resulting in the establishment of a number of 
different denominations, all claiming the title Christian. The main stream of 
Christian doctrine flowed and continues to flow through all of them, with the 
possible exception of a few bizarre sects in which individualism runs riot. In any 
consideration of reunion therefore, the Roman Church ought never to be 
ignored. She has preserved the fundamentals of the Faith, though adding 
thereto a number of dogmas and observances for which the New Testament 
gives no warrant. From her own point of view, this appears consonant with the 
authority which she believes is invested in her by Christ Himself. It is the 
Church rather than Holy Scripture which speaks the final word, for the canon 
of Scripture was formed by the Church; and the voice of the Church is the voice 
of the living Christ. 

The Protestant attitude differs in two important respects. First, its generally 
accepted definition of the Church as the whole body of Christian believers 
throughout the world conflicts with the Roman claim to an exclusive title to 
churchmanship guaranteed by the apostolic succession. Second, the seat of 
authority is the Bible, regarded as the word of God, containing all things 
necessary for salvation. But Catholics and Protestants alike acknowledge Christ 
as standing above both Church and Bible; and in the realm of faith and morals 
they invoke the help and guidance of the Holy Spirit. There is no point in 
disguising the fact that a wide gulf exists between the Catholic and the Protestant 
worlds; but that does not justify bitterness or acrimony. 

I would suggest that the modern trend of attempting piecemeal legislation as a 
stepping-stone to a larger reunion is not without its dangers. From a natural 
desire to please all parties it may concede too much; and in consequence widen 
rather than bridge the gulf. We need to take a long view, looking towards an 
ultimate reunion which will embrace the whole Christian world. Nothing less 
can answer the high-priestly prayer of our Lord. To say that this is impossible 
because Rome, with its dogma of papal infallibility and its declaration of 
semper idem, is immovable ignores the changes which from time to time have 
taken place already in the Roman system. Or to argue that the Baptists will 
never yield in their repudiation of the practice of infant baptism is to overlook 
the fact that in some Baptist churches infant baptism actually takes place, 
though its doctrinal significance may not be fully understood or acknowledged. 
Despite all the difficulties, we dare not admit defeat. The reconciliation of the 
idea of semper idem with the Protestant view of progressive revelation may seem 
impossible; but with God all things are possible, and a persistent faith can 
remove mountains. 

There are, I believe, two grounds for hope. First, all Christians believe that 
there exists a mystical or invisible Church, undivided and indivisible, the 
members of which are known only to God. Second, all Christians acknowledge 
that the final arbiter for the individual is an instructed conscience. No convert 
is admitted into the Church of Rome unless he is fully persuaded in his own 
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mind that the Roman claim to authority is valid; and no convert seeking mem- 
bership into an evangelical Church would be regarded as fulfilling the necessary 
conditions unless he made confession of his sincere acceptance of Christ as his 
personal Saviour. In all cases, conscience is paramount. But there is a corpor- 
ate, as well as an individual conscience; and this needs to be awakened to the 
necessity of repentance. Not until all Christians are led by the Holy Spirit to a 
recognition of the sin of schism, in which we all share, can an all-embracing 
union become effective. Beginning there, seeking the forgiveness of God, and 
yielding to the promptings of His Spirit, exclusiveness is bound to break 
down, and traditions and habits of thought which now seem of first importance 
will find their proper level. The Church of the future must provide for varying 
forms of worship, for differences of doctrinal emphasis and for liberty of pro- 
phetic utterance. All this can be effectively arranged within the orbit of a 
Church which is Holy, Catholic and Apostolic. There need be no departure 
from the basic doctrines of the Faith, nor compromise of principle. So long as 
there is a fixed centre, the circumference can be wide. If and when reunion is 
accomplished, there may still remain a few intransigent sects, for good men can 
be very stubborn, but their numbers will be comparatively small and their 
influence negligible. If we press on steadfastly towards the final goal, pray 
without ceasing, and seek to know and to do the will of God, He will give us our 
heart’s desire. 


From discord, disunion, and division; from the guilt of schism and the sin of 
separation; from rending the seamless robe and dismembering the sacred body, 
Good Lord, deliver us. A. GORDON JAMES 
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Edited by R. Newton Flew 


The Idiom of Contemporary Thought, by Crawford Knox. (Chapman & Hall, 18;,) 

The writer of this little book has a single, clearly-defined purpose of which he never 
loses sight, that is, to discover whether, in view of the accumulated knowledge of our 
day in so many fields, a theistic interpretation of the universe is plausible or possible, 
Unlike some apologists, he does not assume that this must be so and proceeds to select 
and adapt his facts and premises to that conclusion. At the outset he discards all such 
terms as ‘substance’, ‘essence’, ‘aether’, ‘Brahman’, “Tao’, and even ‘God’, because of their 
‘implications and overtones’, the associated ideas which have gathered about them in 
their passage through the changing intellectual climates of centuries and which are 
therefore apt to bedevil the situation. Mr Knox substitutes an initially vague and 
hypothetical ‘medium’ as a self-conscious nexus between the objective and the sub- 
jective. He shows an easy familiarity with modern theories in the realms of physical 
science, psychology, aesthetics, and ethics. The physical sciences are concerned only 
with ‘the relationships or patterns of behaviour in the world around us’. But there 
must be something in that objective world which ‘behaves’ and which points to the 
existence of a non-physical and conscious ‘medium’. The ‘events’ in the brain, the 
cognition and interpretation of the objective world, are ‘patterns of behaviour’ in and 
of this self-conscious ‘medium’, which communicates them to the brain. This is but 
one example of Mr Knox’s line of thought, which he works out intelligently and 
logically. With the same end in view, he deals with time and space, and later with the 
leading principles of mysticism and their bearing upon his subject. He then faces the 
mental phenomena which are the concern of psychology and ethics, and finds again, 
in the hypothesis of a ‘medium’, a pointer to the solution of the problems which they 
present. Through the converging indications of the existence and functions of the 
‘medium’, he reaches a point where he identifies it with the God of Christian theology, 
and shows how it strengthens such Christian dogmas as the Divinity of Christ, with 
His ‘miraculous’ powers, and, finally, how it illuminates the nature of the ‘Love’ that is 
described as the ‘Love of God’. Mr Knox shares, in some degree, the approach to this 
subject of Karl Heim in his latest writings. A person of average intelligence, whose 
literary interests are not confined to modern fiction of sex and crime, should find no 
difficulty in reading and appreciating the author’s book, and it can be warmly re- 
commended to those who ponder the questions that science, religion, and meta- 
physics are posing to thoughtful people today. W. L. Dovucuty 


A Life of Jesus, by Leslie F. Church, (Epworth Press, 15s.) 

The writing of this book has been an act of devotion on the part of the author, and ina 
postscript he describes the impulse which inspired the task. He is involved spiritually, 
emotionally and intellectually in his story, which is a tribute to the Lord whose Grace 
is a vivid reality to him. ‘Life has a meaning that reaches beyond what we call death. 
Here and now I am beginning to live—and to live a life that knows no ending. For 
me to live is Christ—and Christ is risen from the dead.’ These are the concluding 
words of this delightful book, and they suggest the refreshment of spirit that the 
reader may expect to find in it. The book is offered, in a dedication, to the author's 
grandchildren: ‘Because I believe that Jesus is the Light of the World and our sure 
Hope, I have written this book for you and all your generation.’ Hence, the reader 
must not come to it expecting to find what he is not offered. The outlook is con- 
servative; recent developments in biblical criticism are not regarded. A harmony 
between the Gospel narratives is achieved without pausing to consider problems which 
may be raised. Thus the two cleansings of the Temple are accepted without comment. 
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It is the Johannine version which is fully described; the version of the Synoptics 
is referred to in passing only. However, a brief footnote on p.203 dealing with the 
question of the Lord’s Supper may well start a careful reader asking for further 
information. A reference to the source of some of the statements would have been 
welcome. The reason for making the following suggestion might be required by a 
reader: ‘It may be that Matthew was a cousin of Jesus. His family had disowned son 
Levi when he became a tax-gatherer.’ Whence come the details from this little scene 
in the incident of the betrayal in Gethsemane? ‘One of the Temple servants saw him 

ohn Mark] and grabbed at him, but John Mark turned and twisted. The man 
stood holding a sheet in his hand, as the boy ran towards the trees. A sword flashed 
and its keen blade severed a finger from his hand, but he escaped into the shadows, 
running like a hare down the hill. Long years after, men still called him “Mark 
Stump-finger”’, but it was, all things considered, an honourable name.’ Admittedly 
the drama of the moment is increased by such details, but a young reader particularly 
may find himself perplexed when he fails to find them in the Bible text. Dr Church is 
familiar with the geography and topography of Palestine and is acquainted with the 
customs of the synagogue and of the domestic scene. This knowledge is incorporated 
with telling effect and saves the narrative from becoming a mere re-hash of the Gospel 
story. First-hand experience, an alert imagination, and a profound faith have combined 
to produce this interesting and in many ways graphic book. The miracles are told 
straightforwardly without any attempt at rationalizing. Thus the account of the 
feeding of the multitude in John 6 does not contain the suggestion that it relates an 
experiment in communal eating, in which the members of the crowd contribute their 
quota to a gigantic ‘faith tea’. The paraphrases of the dialogue are helpful and illu- 
minate the meaning. An example occurs in the address of John the Baptist to the 
soldiers: “These are your orders: When you bring a prisoner for trial give your evidence 
honestly. Don’t bully the people. Be content with your proper pay.’ It would be the 
wish of the author that readers should turn from his book to the New Testament, and 


those who do so will read the Gospels with a new understanding and appreciation. 
G. A. E. CorNFoRTH 


The Triumph of Grace in the Theology of Karl Barth, by G. C. Berkouwer. (Paternoster 
Press, 18s.) 
The theme of this book is that the outstanding motif of Karl Barth’s theology is not 
the pessimism of which he is popularly accused, but the triumph of grace. This is 
apparent even in the account of the creation, God’s triumph over chaos, and it con- 
tinues to appear in Barth’s exposition of election, reconciliation, and the last days. 
Dr Berkouwer, who is a Professor in Amsterdam, expounds all this with such an 
abundant and admiring knowledge of Barth’s works, and of the literature about him, 
especially in German and Dutch, that it comes almost as a surprise that the latter part 
of the book contains his criticism of Barth. Indeed, the sub-title is ‘A Scriptural 
Examination and Assessment’. Yet Berkouwer does not, like Van Til, conclude that 
Barth is a modernist. His wounds are the wounds of a friend. His position is very 
similar to that of Barth; but sometimes he accuses him of going against the testimony of 
scripture, sometimes of inconsistency and ambiguity. The main debate is of special 
interest to Methodists. By the triumph of grace, Barth intends to indicate an utter 
Opposition to all synergism—that is, to the co-operation of men with God in the work 
of salvation. What room then is there, or indeed what need, for choice? Is not man’s 
decision a kind of co-operation which must be excluded? It was this difficulty which 
led Calvin to the doctrine of double predestination. Now Barth, for all his debt to 
Calvin, rejects this view emphatically. Indeed, he uses such strong expressions to the 
effect that the life of reprobation is ‘an objective impossibility’ that he has sometimes 
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been taken to be a universalist—that is, to believe that all men will be saved at the last 
Yet he himself denies this. Dr Berkouwer does not seek to defend this by any ug 
of the word ‘paradox’, but speaks of ‘obscurity’ and of Barth’s ‘standing at the cross. 
roads’, and hints that he had better think again. It would be folly to suggest that there 
is any simple solution to this problem; yet Methodism, being Arminian has not been 
silent about it. We say that we can ascribe salvation wholly to the will of God without 
denying that men have the choice of accepting or rejecting it, and that this view alone 
makes sense of the biblical exhortations to choose and to have faith. As Dr Henry 
Bett used to say, ‘A man is no less a beggar because he stretches out his hand to receive 
a gift.’ There can be no doubt that both Barth and Berkouwer would reject this as the 
worst form of synergism; indeed, the latter once couples Arminianism with Socinian. 
ism. But the ‘contribution’ which is made to salvation by our having faith is not, as it 
were, in the same dimension as the saving work of Christ or the grace of God, and 
thus is not in any kind of synergistic competition with it. Whatever may be said of 
other branches of Arminianism, a knowledge of Charles Wesley might persuade these 
authors that there exists no mere theological theory, but a tradition of living devotion 
in which the offer of salvation to all men is combined with the ascription to God of all 
the glory. There is much else about demonology, anologia entis, theopaschitism, and 
the like. Barth is now appearing at last in English, but, as it takes literally weeks to 
read him, it is likely, despite his protests, that few will read him in full. Some of 
these may well read Berkouwer instead. He seems reliable, and for the most part as 
readable as the technical subject matter allows. Even so, his book is not for beginners, 
The translation, with such words as ‘instructurated’ and ‘monopleuric’, is not always 
felicitous. For a book of over 400 pages, it is remarkably cheap. 

A. RayMonp GeorcE 


Christian Essays in Psychiatry, edited by Philip Mairet. (S.C.M. Press, 15s.) 
Understanding and Counselling the Alcoholic, by Howard J. Clinebell, Jr. (Abingdon 
Press, via Epworth Bookshop, $3.75.) 

Of the making of books on psychiatry there appears to be no end, but this latest 
addition to the list is to be heartily welcomed from the Christian point of view. Too 
often the exploration of this comparatively new field of scientific work has been left to 
Freudian and non-Christian exponents. It is more than time that the religious view 
in these important matters should be adequately expressed. This Mr Philip Mairet’s 
volume, Christian Essays in Psychiatry does with due proportion and understanding. 
The team of authors is varied and interdenominational, ranging from the realm of 
psychiatry through aspects of education to the pastoral ministry of the Church. Drs 
Stafford-Clark, Anthony Stoor, Desmond Pond, Gilbert Russell, E. B. Strauss, and 
Denis V. Martin are the psychiatrists who between them present, not only every con- 
ceivable Christian approach, but also a conspectus of the various schools within 
psychiatry itself; the theologians are represented by Victor White, Erastus Evans, and 
Philip Mairet; and Eve Lewis, an educational psychologist, writes freshly and with 
much sincerity on the development of religious attitudes in children. As in all com- 
pendiums of this kind, the work is uneven, being rather heavily weighed down on the 
psychiatric side. There is more psychology than theology, which, perhaps, was in- 
evitable. But all the psychiatrists concerned make clear, what in many quarters today 
is still not understood, that genuine religious experience has nothing to fear from 
psychological approaches; and the theologians, explicating the facts of religion in New 
Testament terms, show how close together the frontiers of the two domains come. The 
result is a useful and stimulating conspectus of the present position of thought and 
practice, which cannot fail to stir reflection and point the way to future developments. 
There is much criticism of the Freudian position by both sides which is all the more 
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telling for being implicit rather than explicit. As both Father White and Mr Erastus 
Evans point out, there is a ‘given’ element in all experience. Children, for example, 
often ‘know’ things no one has taught them, as witness the story of Helen Keller’s 
childhood. Victor White has much that is helpful to the working minister on ‘guilt’, 
and Messrs Mairet and Evans show how assimilable to a Christian moral theology are 
both the Jungian and Adlerian schools. Little is said about sex, which needs to be more 
in the picture than any of these essays bring it. It cannot be ignored from either side 
without a distorted concept being presented. But, taking it altogether, this collection 
of essays is so far one of the best approaches to that mysterious frontier where religion 
and psychiatry meet, and it deserves the serious consideration of all interested in this 
field. 

Understanding the Alcoholic is almost purely American in its provenance, and cannot 
be said to apply in any great detail to similar problems in Britain. But it has a most 
interesting account of the history of Alcoholics Anonymous and much wise advice to 
the pastor called upon to help in these pathetic and intractable difficulties. Temper- 
ance workers will undoubtedly find it useful. JoHN CROWLESMITH 


The Three Hermits, by J. Baird Ewens. (Epworth Press, 12s. 6d.) 
This is an outline of the development of theology between John Wesley and the 
Tractarian Movement, as reflected in the lives and works of Alexander Knox, John 
Jebb, and John Henry Newman. These are the Three Hermits and they are really 
fascinating people. Newman’s name is known to us, but who are the other two? 
Alexander Knox was a layman and one of the most original theologians of his day. A 
native of Londonderry, he was brought up in a Methodist home, where John Wesley 
always stayed when visiting that city. Despite disparity of age, a warm and intimate 
friendship developed between young Aleck and ‘the grand old man’. Theologically, 
Knox occupied a middle position between the Evangelicals and the High Churchmen 
of his day. He emphasized the converting grace of God and at the same time found the 
heart and centre of his religion in the Eucharist; he stressed personal holiness, but 
never neglected Church principles. It is in the fusion of these ideas that the importance 
of Knox lies in the development of English theology. The best among his pupils was 
John Jebb, Bishop of Limerick. The correspondence between them reveals very 
clearly that the formation of Jebb into a theologian was primarily due to the influence of 
Knox. How can we link up the two Irish Hermits with the Oxford Movement? This 
is the important question to which the writer addresses himself in the last part of the 
book. He mentions Palmer, Rose, Pusey and Newman as links in the chain. On p.135 
the author treats Pusey with respect, but hints at ‘some bitter comments upon Meth- 
odists’. This is an understatement in view of his contemptuous treatment of Thomas 
Jackson, who had answered him in the form of an open letter and sent him a copy with 
a courteous covering letter, which Dr Pusey did not even acknowledge. (It should be 
noted that on p.94, the date of Knox’s death is erroneously given as 1832; it should be 
1831. Mrs Hannah More is repeatedly referred to as Miss.) The author has rendered 
a good and timely service. As Methodism through its leaders is at present engaged in 
conversations with leaders of Anglicanism, it is to be desired that this attractive and 
readable book will be widely read by people of both communions as well as by others. 

G. Wynne HUGHES 


A Scholastic Miscellany: Anselm to Ockham, edited and translated by E. R. Fair- 
weather. (Library of Christian Classics, Vol. X, S.C.M. Press, 35s.) 

This most useful series continues on its way, and after having welcomed Volume XI on 

Aquinas, we welcome the publication of a ‘miscellany’ of other scholastic writers, 
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some of whom may have had certain insights more keen than those of Aquinas himself. 
The period covers roughly the years 1100 to 1350. Anselm is presented as the out. 
standing theological figure at the end of the eleventh centuty and we are given Cyr 
Deus Homo? translated in full. Dr Fairweather in his Introduction points out how 
Abailard dominates the twelfth century, but he gives him only twenty-five pages as 
against a hundred and fifty-five for Anselm. These include, however, the famous 
passage from his commentary on Romans, setting forth his characteristic doctrine of 
the Atonement. There are only four passages from the Ethics and none at all from 
the Dialogue between a Jew, a Christian, and a Philosopher, which in many ways 
best of all exhibits Abailard’s point of view. And although Sic et Non does not admit 
of much quotation, the prologue is most important for late medieval philosophy; it 
sets forth the problem of diversity of authorities which Abailard later illustrated in 
this book, and which exercised also Peter Lombard and was only resolved to the 
satisfaction of the medieval mind by Aquinas himself. However, when we have so 
much, it is carping criticism to ask for more. The editor disarms criticism by telling 
us at once that he is ‘not a professional medievalist’. His bibliographies are con- 
sequently somewhat uneven, and here and there are surprising by what they include 
even more than by what they omit. A. Victor Murray 


Atlas of the Bible, by L. H. Grollenberg. Translated and edited by Joyce M. H. Reid 
and H. H. Rowley, with a Preface by R. de Vaux. Foreword by W. F. Albright 
and H. H. Rowley. (Nelson, 70s.). 

This excellent atlas first appeared in Dutch in 1954 and in French in 1955. It has now 

been translated into English by the wife of the Professor of Romance Philology at 

Manchester University. The maps of the original Dutch edition were prepared with 

the help of the biblical geographer, Father A. van Deursen of Groningen. The 

Preface by Father de Vaux, who is in charge of the work on the Dead Sea Scrolls, 

guarantees the excellence of the production, and there are no two greater names in the 

world of Old Testament study than those of Professors Albright and Rowley. No atlas 
could possibly have better or more reliable sponsorship. The volume contains thirty- 
seven maps, most of them occupying a full page (14 inches by 10), and the maps on 
the end papers being double that size. They indicate relief, political frontiers, roads, 
and, in general, more details of every kind than could possibly be expected. In 
particular, a system of colours, symbols, and overprinted legends makes them, as 
Father de Vaux says spring to life, and each becomes a page of history. There is no 
exaggeration in these statements. It seems scarcely possible that so much could be 
done with a map. They are superb. Indeed the whole atlas is a splendid piece of work 
and is most highly to be commended. It is larger than the Westminster Atlas, and 
contains 408 photographs, most of them large, and many of them by Father Grollen- 
berg himself. They are very well produced and are accompanied by full explanations. 
There is a full index of both place names and personal names. The letterpress des- 
cribes the work of the geographer and excavator in Bible lands, and tells how the 
excavator chooses his site and how he sets to work. The history of the Hebrews and 
of Palestine is then surveyed down to the Fall of Jerusalem. Errors in the original 
edition have been corrected, and the work everywhere has had the most careful 
supervision. In the margins of the letterpress there are adequate biblical references and 
also numbers referring to the illustrations. The scholarship is reliable, the technical 
production excellent. This atlas makes the Bible alive, and, considering all that is 
offered, the price is low. Norman H. SNAITH 
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Man and His Society, by Norman J. Bull. (Religious Education Press, 7s. 6d.) 
Myself and My Creed, by E. H. Hayes and F. S. Popham. (Religious Education 

Press, 8s. 6d.) 

My first title is the latest number in the useful series of ‘Gateway Handbooks’. It is a 
popular treatment ‘for use in schools’ of the various problems facing the young people 
of the world. Mr Bull takes up the questions of human personality, marriage, parent- 
hood, craftsmanship, the Welfare State, local government, democracy, international 
relations, and the Church; he has a few suggestive remarks to make on each, and 
suggestions for further reading and for discussion. If he does not give many answers, 
at any rate he asks the right questions, and for teaching purposes that is just as good if 
not better. 

Myself and My Creed is the second edition of a handbook in the “Teachers’ Guide’ 
Series that has already proved very useful in senior classes. It is in the form of eight 
series of lessons, forty-three in all, based upon the Apostles’ Creed, with biblical 
readings and exposition. It is interesting to see an imprimatur on the title-page: 
‘Approved by Dr H. W. F. Blunt and Dr R. Newton Flew.’ Both Anglicans and Free 
Churchmen therefore should be assured that they are receiving the pure milk of the 
Word! A. Victor Murray 


Excursions with God: Travelling with a Purpose in Five Continents, by Thomas R. 
Griffin, L.Th., which was reviewed in our January number, is published by James 
Clarke & Co. Ltd., 33 Store Street, London W.C.1, at10s. 6d. 





From My New Shelf 


By R. NeEwTron FLEw 


For Faith and Freedom, by Leonard Hodgson (Blackwell, 21s.). The first volume of 
the Gifford Lectures for 1955-7, in the University of Glasgow, appeared before the 
year 1957 began. This is due to the fact that the lectures are being printed precisely 
as they were written for delivery. They are extraordinarily interesting. The author has 
had a wide experience of life, and not only in Oxford. He has worked for six years in 
New York; as General Secretary of the Continuation Committee of the World Con- 
ference on Faith and Order, he has been one of the chief architects and builders of the 
World Council of Churches; and now, as Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford, he 
is given the crowning honour for teachers of the philosophy of religion. But he has 
never lost sight of the duties of being interesting, and, above all, of thinking straight. 
The title is borrowed (he confesses his plagiarism!) from a book he read in his Victorian 
boyhood, by Sir Walter Besant. The first two chapters are devoted to the necessary 
task of retrospect, both theological and philosophical: “To go forward we must first 
go back.’ But this task leads in the second chapter to ‘the fundamental act of faith, the 
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rock bottom which is the foundation of all that I shall attempt to build’ . . . ‘th 
assumption that everything that exists and happens exists and happens in a universe 
that makes sense’. He defends this daring assumption, first, by repeating his conviction 
that it is implicit in all serious human thinking. The quest for objectivity can only be 
satisfied by the object’s fulfilling the demands of the thinker’s canons of thought. One 
illustration is from the work of the scientist. Another is from two children discussing 
what kept their arms and legs fastened to their bodies. Was it glue or screws? ‘If 
it was glue’, said one thoughtfully, ‘they would come off in the bath. It must be screws,’ 
This is the first defence. The second is a reminder (often forgotten by theologians in 
our time) that this demand for an objectivity which shall satisfy the thinker’s canons 
of thought is not to be dismissed as selfish or arrogant. The third defence is that the 
quest for objectivity implies faith in the existence of an objective reality which others 
may discover. Dr Hodgson is working on the assumption that we can best make sense 
of things if we view the universe as the creation of a Creator whose aim is the produc. 
tion of a community of finite persons, characterized by the goodness which is the 
expression of perfect freedom. Regretfully, we pass over in the introductory chapters 
the careful analysis of the concepts of ‘Revelation’ and ‘The Eye of Faith’, and in 
Part II the chapters on ‘Creation’, ‘Space, Time, Matter, and Spirit’, and ‘Freedom’. 
The author does not face the problem of the presence of evil till Lecture IX. The 
postponement is deliberate. Our experience of imperfect freedom gives us the idea of 
what perfect freedom would be. We testify by our very presence at a Gifford Lecture, 
or by writing about it afterwards, that we regard knowledge of the truth as good, 
Further, we bear unconscious witness by our administration of what we think healthy 
and beautiful that we ‘recognize values that are potentially self-authenticating’ (p.196). 
We rest content in the contemplation of virtuous action, of knowledge of truth, of 
excellence in art, of healthy living. ‘But we must keep on our list four kinds of evil: 
ignorance and error in contrast with truth and the knowledge of it; ugliness, dullness, 
squalor, and vulgarity in contrast with beauty; wickedness and weakness in contrast 
with virtue; sickness and suffering in contrast with health and happiness.’ Dr Hodg- 
son, in a careful argument, brings us a stage farther than is usually travelled : ‘Whereas 
other evils, ignorance, ugliness, and suffering, are things which happen to us; our own 
wickedness is a corruption of our inmost selves, and is the great obstacle to our getting 
rid of the others. ... It is the hard core of our practical problem. ... But if we can 
believe that the aim of creation is the production of persons whose good is the per- 
fection of freedom, it makes sense to regard their permission to be wicked in the 
course of their making as incidental to the achievement of that purpose.’ The Lecture 
does not close without a quotation which some have treasured for years from C. C. J. 
Webb’s book, Problems in the Relation of God and Man. Webb points out that certain 
quite respectable philosophers have been unable to dispense ‘with the ancient view 
that the world, as we know it, is depraved through the evil will or wills antecedent to the 
appearance of man in it’. The reader who has mastered this series of Lectures on 
‘natural theology’ will eagerly await the appearance of the second volume. 


He that Cometh: the Messiah Concept in the Old Testament and later Fudaism, by 
Sigmund Mowinckel, translated by G. W. Anderson (Blackwell, 45s.) Both publisher 
and translator are to be congratulated on this volume. It appears in splendid garb, and 
the work of Mr Anderson must have been enormous. There are fifty-four pages of 
bibliography. Under the heading of ‘Abbreviations’ there are more than a hundred 
periodicals or Festschriften, and more than eighty of these are in modern languages 
other than English—not only German and French, but also Norwegian, Danish, 
Swedish, and Dutch. Add to this the usual weapons of an Old Testament scholar, the 
Greek and Latin, the Hebrew, Aramaic, Syriac, and Arabic with which Mr Anderson 
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is armed, and one will understand how genuine and deserved are the words of gratitude 
of the veteran Norwegian scholar, whose work appears now for the first time in English. 
It is to be hoped that, in spite of its length and price, Mowinckel’s work will be read 
by theological students, and not only by those who specialize on the Old Testament. 
The arguments and conclusions introduced affect our judgements on New Testament 
problems as well. The book is divided into two parts. Part I is “The Future King in 
Early Jewish Eschatology’, and Part II, “The Messiah in Later Judaism’. The first 
chapters justify the careful wording of those two titles. The word ‘Messiah’ as a 
technical term for the King of the final age does not even occur in the Old Testament. 
‘The Messiah was originally a political figure, but in later Judaism he was an eschato- 
logical figure.’ He belongs to the ‘last time’, and therefore is in the future. After a 
survey of the material, the author shows that all the genuinely Messianic passages in 
the Old Testament date from the time after the fall of the monarchy and the destruc- 
tion of the Israelite states. The third chapter (pp.21-95) describes the ideal of kingship 
in ancient Israel: “The content of the Messianic figure was derived from the kingly 
ideal of ancient Israel as we see with particular clarity in the place and function of the 
king in the public ritual of the national festivals. This ideal is not always realized, but 
hope is unquenchable.’ The Birth of the Child (Isa. 9,_,) is the occasion for the hymn 
of thanksgiving to Yahweh. The people who walked in darkness have seen a great 
light. Mowinckel interprets Deutero-Isaiah’s prophecies in terms of Yahweh’s 
cosmic conflict, victory and enthronement (p.143): ‘Point by point all the elements in 
the future hope and in eschatology can be traced back to corresponding conceptions in 
the enthronement festival.’ The victory of Yahweh, and His Kingly Rule, is regarded 
as a new creation: “This accounts for the fact which Gunkel and Gressmann had 
noticed but could not explain, that ideas about creation and primordial time pervade 
eschatology.” Mowinckel’s seventy pages on the Servant-Songs must be noticed: 
‘It may be said at once’ (p.187) ‘that these prophesies were not intended to be Messian- 
ic, but that Jesus gave them decisive importance for the concept of the Messiah.’ 
The servant displaces the King and himself becomes king. The poet-prophet does not 
say so explicitly; but something of the kind must have begun to dawn upon his 
mind.’ . . . ‘What no Messiah, as conceived by the Jewish national religion, could 
perform, the Servant performs. He is victorious, not only over his opponents, but 
over the souls of men. ... His figure influenced the thought of the Messiah by giving 
expression to an essentially new conception of the Messiah’ (pp.256-7). Part II 
(pp.261-450) deals with the subject “The Messiah in Later Judaism ’ in three chapters. 
Chapter VIII is brief (pp.261-79), but essential to the argument. ‘In earlier Judaism 
we may speak of a future hope, a hope of restoration, essentially this-worldly and 
national in character.’ But we may speak of an ‘Eschatology in Later Judaism’. The 
change took place when Deutero-Isaiah set the future hope in a new light by the 
religious character which he gave to it, and when the future hope was linked to a dual- 
istic view of the world—“‘this age’ and ‘the age to come’—and was worked out under the 
influence of the Persian religion. This aeon was under the dominion of evil powers, 
hostile to God. Even St Paul can call Satan ‘the god of this aeon’. The eschatology 
was transformed by the concept of the judgement of Yahweh and the consequent 
resurrection from the dead of many—the most righteous and the worst sinners 
(pp.263-5). Chapter IX is called “The National Messiah’ (pp.280-345), and the longest 
chapter of all is the last, ‘The Son of Man’ (pp.346-450). My private opinion is that 
this is the best chapter of all. I hope I’ve approached the impossible, and done a 
modicum of justice to this very fine book. Whatever the Old Testament experts may 
say, they can’t rob one reader of his sense of freshness and exhilaration in reading this 
great tome which he approached so uneasily, only to find the author a humble believer 
in our Lord, 
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The Faith of Israel: Aspects of Old Testament Thought, by H. H. Rowley (S.C.y, 
Press, 18s.). This is another of the books on the Old Testament of which students of 
the New Testament must take notice. The subjects of the seven lectures delivered x 
Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Virginia, were ‘Revelation and Its Media’ 
‘The Nature of God’, “The Nature and Need of Man’, ‘Individual and Community, 
“The Good Life’, ‘Death and Beyond’, and “The Day of the Lord’. Professor Rowley has 
now accustomed us to expect from him clarity and good judgement, attractive Writing 
and reverence for his subject, and hints of immense learning in the footnotes. Ajj 
these have made this book one of the best that he has written. When Dr Rowley 
comes to the third lecture, on the nature of man, he mentions three books for further 
study The Bible Doctrine of Man, The Bible Doctrine of Sin, and The Bible Doctrine of 
Salvation (together with one monograph in German and another in French). Dr 
Ryder Smith would have been grateful for that notice. First-class modern works 
on the allied doctrines, Man, Sin, and Grace, have been comparatively few. Dr 
Rowley’s lecture on “Death and Beyond’ is particularly valuable. He surveys the 
slender evidence for the hope of a future life—Psalms 49, 73 (the ‘78’ at the top of 
p.172 is surely a misprint), and 16. He finds ‘reachings out after faith in a life beyond 
the grave’—a meagre gleaning, yet not without value. We have the thought of life 
with God, and deriving from His fellowship. There is here something more satisfying 
than philosophy can offer, and something more deeply religious in inspiration and 
character. ‘It is God who offers life, both here and in the beyond, and He offers life 
because He offers Himself.’ 


Jesus Christ, the Risen Lord, by Floyd V. Filson, (Abingdon Press, via Epworth 
Bookshop, $4.). Dean Filson, as author, should be no stranger to theological students 
and ministers in this country. He is one of the four distinguished editors of the ‘Studies 
in Biblical Theology’ (S.C.M.), and thus a colleague of Professors T. W. Manson and 
H. H. Rowley. He has himself written the third small volume in that series, The New 
Testament against Its Environment, which has for sub-title “The Gospel of the Risen 
Lord’ (1950). Now he supplies a sequel and supplement to the ninety pages of the 
previous book by a book at least four times as large. He has been teaching for thirty- 
four years in the McCormick Theological Seminary, and the ‘hall-marks’ of a good 
teacher are evident on every page. The lucidity and common-sense with which he 
deals with the wilder statements of some New Testament scholars, the patience and 
sympathy with which he explains the phrase ‘substitutionary sacrifice’ (p.128), the 
absence of any straining after effect, the credit he gives to his students for helping 
him—all these are assets in the writing of a book. Add to that his vast but unobtrusive 
learning, and above all his devotion to Him who is the theme of all New Testament 
theology, and you have a book warmly to be recommended. 


The Meaning of Sin, by Frederic Greeves (Epworth Press, 21s.). Principal Greeves 
is to be congratulated on his courage, his modesty, and his colleagues. He is the leader 
of a team of four, and the other three to whom he dedicates this book have readily given 
of the rich stores of scholarship at their disposal. He is obviously most reluctant to 
dwell upon the mistakes of his great teacher, Dr Tennant. His courage in tackling the 
one atheistic fact—that of sin—is plain on every page. It is comparatively easy to 
dispose of Bertrand Russell’s sprightly ‘plunge’ (Mr Greeves’s apt word) into an 
examination of the meaning of the word. It is the perverse and horrible nature of ‘Sin’ 
in its religious sense that makes it so hard to track down into a definition. So far as I 
know, this is the first modern book which dares to cross swords with both Tennant and 
John Wesley, and to deal with ‘unconscious sin’. Though Mr Greeves does not quote 
him, Martineau saw the fact of its existence in one of his essays: ‘Moral evil is the only 
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thing in the creation of which it is decreed that the more we are familiar with it, 
the less we know of it.’ For this reason this book should be read by every minister, 
once and again. Among its many merits, four may be mentioned as outstanding. 
First, the author, like Calvin, rightly chooses St Augustine’s selection of pride, or 

tism, as the root of all evil (p.19). Second, there is a cautious appraisal of the facts 
brought to light by modern psychologists. The author steers his rather lonely way 
between the ‘cesspool picture of the unconscious aspect of the human mind’ and the 
‘treating of the sinner as merely mentally afflicted’. Third, there is a most valuable 
biblical section. It is here that explanation is most needed. Mr Greeves gives first aid, 
and remedy far beyond first aid. He shows that the universal scope of our Lord’s 
message must involve a common confession of guilt. ‘When Jesus said, “I came not to 
call the righteous but sinners to repentance” (Matt. 9,,), His hearers must have listened 
to Him with a very clear picture in their minds of both the sinners and the righteous. . . . 
The sinners knew that they were sinners; the righteous knew that they were righteous; 
they were equally unaware that they shared a common need. Because of that ignorance 
they were both alike ignorant of the true nature of their trouble.’ This is finely said, 
and is followed up by an analysis of ‘blindness’ as interpreted by the author of the 
Fourth Gospel. I would add that the collection of passages made by Professor Dodd 
from nearly all the strata of the gospel tradition prove that Jesus conceived His 
mission to be primarily to the outcasts. This fact also answers the difficulties felt by 
some, owing to the rarity of the word ‘Sin’ among the words of Jesus. Mr Greeves 
points the way out (p.103). Fourth, the book reaches its climax in Chapter X (‘Sin 
and Guilt’) and Chapter XI (“The Acceptance of the Fact of Ignorance’) by declaring 
the only way out of the hopeless impasse. The solution is described aptly in Charles 
Wesley’s words (MHB 347), containing the appeal, ‘Strike with the hammer of Thy 
word, And break this heart of stone’. The last chapter is apostolic in the sense that it 
consists of didache—ethical warnings based on the doctrine already proclaimed! But 
these the readers must study for themselves. This Fernley-Hartley Lecture has hidden 
treasure in every chapter. 


The Springs of Morality: a Catholic Symposium, edited by John M. Todd (Burns 
& Oates, 30s.) “The chapters of this book were read as papers at a symposium held 
at Downside in Low Week, 1955.’ So the editor ushers in his four-and-twenty 
contributors. The only non-Catholic member of the symposium was Nana Nketsia 
IV, paramount chief of the English Sekonai State, who came, qualified by anthropo- 
logical studies at Oxford, to give the group ‘first-hand factual material on primitive 
moralities’. This book is no mere collection of essays by different hands, but a record 
of a meeting at which discussions developed in ‘the context of a community at prayers’. 
The inspiration of the group was found in a great passage from Baron von Hiigel: 
‘Christ’s character and teaching require for an ever fuller and yet never complete 
understanding, the varying study . . . of all the individual and corporate, the simul- 
taneous and successive experiences to the end of time.’ One factor in the minds of the 
writers is a concern to see established in England an Institute of Theology, at which it 
would be possible to study the interrelation between doctrine and the concrete ex- 
periences of the life of the ordinary layman. The ‘problem of communication’ as thus 
defined has had belated attention in Protestantism. Nobody, I hope, pretends that it 
is yet solved. The first article, by Dom Illtyd Trethowan, is intended to be a reply to 
the question: ‘How much help can a Christian moral theologian receive from the 
moral philosopher?’ His answer leads to a friendly but searching critique of Mr 
Nowell-Smith’s recent ‘Penguin’ on ‘Ethics’, and a final suggestion that Christian 
moralists have missed ‘natural ethics’, first by relying unduly on it, and second by not 
making as much use as they might have done of the lessons which in fact it has to 
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teach us. The first main section of the book is devoted to ‘Historical Influengs 
—the Bible, the Greeks and Romans, the Middle Ages, and the English Protestagy 
The inclusion of this fourth influence, in the form of the Nonconformist Conscie 
and as embodied in Dr R. W. Dale and Hugh Price Hughes, is surprising, but yep 
welcome. The treatment of the work and influence of John Wesley is wholly fair ang 
admirable. With great sympathy the author (Frances Bryce) notes the striking f 
that much of Wesley’s theology approximates to a Catholic view, and that the Methods 
ist system of bands and classes gave full scope for active lay participation in the lifegf 


the church. The tribute to the little Bethel in Jack Lawson’s autobiography, A 


Life, is cited to some purpose, and also Sidney Webb’s tribute to the Primitive Methy’ 


dists. The second main section of the book is ‘Secondary Sciences contributing jy 


the Concept and Practice of Morality’. These are psychology, medicine, economig, 


and international relations. The third section is ‘Concrete Moral Problems’, §” 
chapter is devoted to the school-teacher’s problem, another to the sex problem, 2 


Then follow the problems of the employee, the employer, the writer and the com 
fessor. The eleven pages on “The Confessor’s Problem’, by Father Gerald Vang 


are the richest in the book for anyone entrusted with the cure of souls. The fourth | 
section is occupied by six studies of ‘Moralities Outside the Church’. The Africag ” 


paramount chief and Father Michael Walsh deal with Primitive Moralities. Dr David 


Snellgrove, Lecturer in Tibetan at the London School of Oriental Studies, inten ” 


prets the Buddhist Morality in the light of his sojourn in monasteries in Nepal and 
Tibet. Then Judaic Morality, ‘A Scientist’s Approach to Morality’, ‘Secular Morality, 
and ‘Communist Morality’ are all competently surveyed. Dom Sebastian Moore ha 
the honour of closing the book in a singularly thought-provoking article. ‘Eves 
Catholics may be surprised’, he says, ‘when confronted with St Thomas’s statement 
that the new law is the grace of the Holy Ghost. Though called a law, it does not 


appear to admit of definition in the language of law.’ But his courteous dismissal of 
the theory of Hugh Ross Williamson, that the Sermon on the Mount is the epitome 
of pre-Christian morality, must be read by every student for himself. To sum up, this 
book is unlike the usual collections of essays from different hands. There is something 
for everybody. There is enough to make any student want more. 
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NOTABLE ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS 


The ig pene Quarterly, October, 1956. 
D. H. Laurence and Congregationalism, II, by A. Whigham Price. 
Beyond Apologetic, by P. J. Spooner. 
W. H. Auden and the Preacher, by W. B. J. Martin. 
The Congregational Quarterly, January, 1957. 
The Heirs of Heaven, by Geoffrey F. Nuttall. 
Ethics to-day in the light of the Protestant Religion, by W. M. Horton. 
Mariology and Christology, by E. L. Allen. 
The Hibbert Journal, October, 1956. 
The Christian Significance of the Dead Sea Scrolls, by M. Chaning-Pearce. 
The International Review of Missions, July, 1956. 
The Church in Africa faces 1957, by T. A. Beetham. 
Spiritual Aspects of the Plight of ‘the Arab Refugees, by Horace M. McMullen. 


Interpretation, July, 1956. (Richmond, Virginia). 
On the Third Day, by Gustav W. Stahlin. 
Review of Bultmann’s Theology of the N.T., Vol. II, by Eric H. Wahlstrom. 
Review of Stauffer’s N.T. Theology, by Raymond 'T. Stamm. 

The International Review of Missions, October, 1956. 
Serious Encounter; The Bible and the Theologian, by H. Cunliffe Jones. 
Imagination in Exegesis; The Bible and the Exegete, by Neil Gregor Smith. 


The Yale Review, Autumn, 1956. 
Austria Today: Music, Medicine, and Diplomacy, by Herbert S. Benjamin. 
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